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Those who are for pacific measures, so long as the | 
Government has strength to contend againstarmed 4| House resolved itself into the Committee of the 


rebellion, entertain a delusive hope, as well as com- 
mit agreat moral and political wrong. The senti- 
ment of the people throughout the land is for 
preserving the Government that their fathers gave 
them at all hazards and at every cost. They are 


for the vigorous prosecution of the war to the | 


bitter end for the restoration of the Constitution 
and the Union. This sentiment has been every- 
where proclaimed. There is universal concert 
among the masses on this question. The leaders 
may have faltered, the people have not. 

Iknow that the negro emancipation agitation 
has created dissatisfaction and division. 1! know 
that it has imposed its troubles and difficulties, but 
the Government has power and strength enough 
to overcome these and put down rebellion effect- 
ually. 

A word aboutintervention. We learn that both 
the English and French Governments have a de- 


The rules were accordingly suspended, and the 


Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Campseui 
in the chair,) and proceeded to the consideration 
of the special order, being the bill (H.R. No. 
659) to provide ways and means for the support 
of the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN stated that the gentleman 


from New York (Mr. Warp] was entitled to the 


sire to enter the affray on this continent. Let |! 


themcome. While this might not be desirable, we 


may rest under the assurance that our power and 


resources are great; and that, though civil war is 
making sad havoc over our land, we can meet 
them too. One benefit might probably grow out 
of their interference. It would unite a divided 
North. It would, at least, stop this everlasting 


floor. 


Mr.STEVENS. 


If the gentleman will yield to 


, me, as it is very late, | will move that the com- 


mittee rise. 

Mr. WARD. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. STEVENS. I move that the committee 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

So the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Campneuu reported that 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union had, according to order, had the Union gen- 
erally under consideration, and particularly House 
bill No. 659, to provide ways and means for the 
support of the Government, and had come to no 


couclusion thereon. 


cry of peace. To Exeter Hall half of our troubles | 


at home may be attributable. England may now || 


make the attempt to take advantage of the seeds 
of discord her miserable emissaries have scat- 
tered broadcast over our once happy land. If she 
sends her iron-clad ships of war, we must meet 
them. We have the means and will to feed her 
famished people, as well as the courage and prow- 


WITHDRAWAL OF PA PERS. 

On motion of Mr. LOOMIS, leave was granted 
for the withdrawal from the files of the House of 
the papers in the case of Fannie Fowler, widow 
of Lieutenant A. C. Fowler. 

And then, on motion of Mr. STEVENS, (at 


| four o’clock, p. m.,) the House adjourned. 


ess to repel her armies and navies. We must pre- | 
eee for great exploits. We fight for empire. Our || 


attle-grounds will commemorate the deeds of a | 
race of men who, if they fail, fought for liberty | 
Our cause is worthy of | 


and the rights of man. 
success, and we can only be defeated in a morbid 
sensibility which has found, unhappily, a lodg- 
mentin the North, which is in sympathy with 
the blackest treason. 


The men who entertain these views may flourish | 
now, but the day of retribution will come. The | 


IN SENATE. 
Tuurspay, January 15, 1863. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. SunpeRvLanp. 
TheJournalof yesterday was read and approved 
CREDENTIALS PRESENTED. 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented the creden- 
tials of Hon. Cuarzces R. Buckarew, elected a 
Senator by the Legislature of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, for the term of six years from the 4th 


| day of March, 1863; which were read, and ordered 


mask shall be torn from the face of the leaders, | 


and their followers shall stand aghast at their 
moral deformities. 

There has been cause for popular complaint and 
distrust as to the conduct of the war and manage- 
ment of the public affairs; but there has been no 


cause as yet for them to abandon the Union and | 


desert their Government. Demagogues cannot 


corrupt the people, and woe to the men who have | 


deceived them. ‘The people desire peace; but 
peace on terms alike honorable to them and the 
success of free principles. They want peace, but 
with a whole Union; and on any other terms they 
will indignantly reject it. 

Mr. Speaker, [ am so much exhausted that I 
must bring my remarks toa close. Where I stood 
when rebellion began, I stand to-day, on the same 
platform. I have undergone no change in my 


sentiments or opinions. I denounced rebellion at | 
the threshold; I denounce it now. I have no terms 


to make with traitors which look to the destruc- 
tion of the Union. I am satisfied none other can 
be obtained. Time will determine whether my 
position is right or not. I abide it. 

The war has cost me its trials and tribulations. 

can truly close my remarks with a quotation 
from an ancient philosopher, uttered over the dead 
body of his son, slain in battle: 


“T should have blushed if Cato’s house had stood 
Secure and flourished in a civil war.”’ 


Mr.STEVENS. I move that the rules be sus- 
pended, and the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Let me first move 
to postpone the further consideration of the pend- 
“i. 

Ke r. STEVENS. +I cannot yield for that pur- 
se. 

The motion was agreed to. 


to be placed upon the files of the Senate. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. LANE, of Kansas, presented the petition 
of J. H. McDowell, president of the Leaven- 
worth, Pawnee, and Western Railroad Company, 
for a grant of ten sections of land per mile to that 
company, to aid in the construction of a branch 
of its road from Fort Riley westwardly along the 
valley of the Smoky Hill fork ofthe Kansas river, 
to the one hundred and fourth or one hundred 
and fifth meridian of west longitude; which was 


| referred to the select committee on the Pacific 


railroad. 
PRINTING OF A MEMORIAL. 
Mr. POMEROY. 


I presented yesterday a me- 


| morial from the W yandott Indians, which | should 


like to have printed. I ask that the motion to 
print be referred to the Committee on Printing. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so re- 
ferred. 
REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 
Mr. ANTHONY, from the Committee on 
Printing, to whom was referred a motion to print 


| the memorial of the Chamber of Commerce, of 
| the State of New York, in favor of the enlarge- 
| ment of the locks of the Erie and Oswego canals, 


for the defense of the State, reported in favor of the 
motion; and it was agreed to. 


Mr. MORRILL. The select committee of the 


| Senate, appointed to inquire into the facts rela- 


tive to the chartering of transport vessels for the 
Banks expedition, and transports generally, ask 
leave respectfully to report, in part, so far as re- 
lates to the Banks expedition. I move that the 
report lie on the table, and be printed. 

It was so ordered. ~ 

Mr. TRUMBULL, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
No. 591) to indemnify the President and other 
persons for suspending the privilege of the writ 


of habeas corpus, and acts done in pursuance there- 
of, reported it with an amendment 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The Committee on the 
Judiciary, to whom was referred the bill (S. No 
457) to regulate judi ial proceedings in certain 
cases therein mentioned, have instructed me to 
report it back with a recommendation that it be 
indefinitely postponed. ‘The reason for that mo- 
tion 1s, that the committee report the substance of 
the same bill as a substitute for the House bill 
which I have just reported. 


BILLS RECOMMITTED. 


On motion of Mr. SUMNER, it was 


Ordered, ‘That the bill (S No. 114) to provide for the as 
certainment and satisfaction of claims of American citizens 
for spoliations committed by the French prior to the 3lst 
day of July, 1801, be recommitted to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 


On motion of Mr. HOWARD, it was 


Ordered, That the bill (S. No. 208) making a donation of 
lands to the States of Michigan and Wisconsin, te aid them 
in making a military road and telegraph line in said States, 
be recommitted to the Committee on Public Lands. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts, asked, and 
by unanimous consent obtained, leave to intro- 
duce a bill (S. No.464) concerning military courts; 
which was read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and the Militia, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. LANE, of Kansas, asked, and by unani- 
mous consent obtained, leave to introduce a bill 
(S. No. 465) providing for the payment of the 
debts of various Indian tribes; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 


COMPENSATION OF CUSTOMS COLLECTORS. 


Mr. DIXON submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which wasconsidered by unanimousconsent, 
and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be requested 
to inform the Senate what amount of compensation is paid 
to the collectors of customs in the enumerated and non 
enumerated districts under the acts of May 7, 1822, and 
March 3, 1841; and also, from what source the funds are 
derived out of which the said compensation is paid. 


EXCLUSION OF PAPERS FROM MAILS. 


Mr. CARLILE. [submit the following reso- 
lution, and ask its present consideration: 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General inform the Senate 
if there have been sent from his Department instructions 
to any of the deputy postmasters in any State to the effect 
that the recent order of the Post Office Department, allow 
ing to certain papers the privilege of passing through the 
mails, or ** restoring certain papers to the privileges of the 
mail does not apply to those excluded by military author 
ity; and if so, by what law any military commander or 
authority is authorized to exclude any maiter heretofore 
transmitted through the mails from them; and by what law 
said order from his Department was issued; and that be 
also furnish copies of any such instru@tions, with the names 
of the persons to whom they were sent. 


Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. I think that 
resolution had better lie over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Being objected to, 


the resolution lies over under the rule. 
MACHINERY OF THE OSSIPEEK. 
Mr. BROWNING. I submit a resolution: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be directed to 
report to the Senate as to the condition of the war steamer 
Ozsipee, now lying at the navy-yard for repairs to her ma 
chinery: 1. When, and at what port, did ehe first put to sea, 
and how far had she steamed when she first became dis- 
abled? 2. Did the injury arise from accident or from frie 
tion and the irregular pressure caused by the imperfect con 
struction of her machinery? 3. Was the engine constructed 
and placed, in all things, according to the most approved 
and well-tested modern mode of construction? If not, in 
what does it vary from it? 4. What was the maximum of 
the ship when moved by steam power alone, and how much, 
if any, does it fall short of the speed of the best steam war 
ships of modern construction? 5. How many steam war 
ships have been built, and are now building, for the United 
States Navy, on the same plan, and by whose direction was 
this plan adopted, and under whose supervision have such 
war steamers been built? 


Mr. HALE. Ifthe Senator insists on the passage 
of the resolution | shall not object; but l would a 
little rather that it should lie over until to-mor- 
row morning, for the purpose of including some 
similar inquiries in regard to two or three other 
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atearners that have like machinery; for instance, || have been made to the Senate by the Senator from 
the Juniata, the Housatonic, and the Pensacola. || Illinois. I have, of course, no objection to the 


If the Senator insists on the passage of the res- || passage of the resolution. 

elution now, I have no objection; buf I think it || Mr. MecDOUGALL. I was not in the Cham- 
had better lic over, 80 that we may amend it by || ber when the Senator from Illinois presented his 
jnucluding these others. || resolution, This is a question which has been 


Mr. BROWNING. I will not insist upon it || before the Naval Committee, and has been made 
sow; but I wish to state in a few words why I || the subject of more or less investigation. It is 
offer the resolution. affirmed by men of skill that these failures are 
ihe VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears |! owing to the incompetency of the officers at the 
» objection to its consideration; the resolution || head of these two bureaus, and their want of abil- 
is before the Senate. ity to so construct vessels on these plans as to 

Mr. BROWNING. I was induced to present || secure success. It isa matter of great import- 
the resolution by the perusal of a pamphlet which |! ance. We are about organizing a Navy with an 
I have before me, published by Mr. Edward M. |) effort almost unparalleled in the world. I sug- 
Dickerson, of New York. I do not know Mr. || gest, therefore, to the Senator from. Illinois and 
Dickerson; I have never seen him; but] have made || to the chairman of the Committee on Naval Af- 
inquires respecting | im, and am informed that he || fairs, the propriety of the committee inquiring 
isaman of high character and of fine scientific at- || into these matters, with authority on their part to 
tainments. ‘The style of the pamphlet certainly || send for persons and papers. 


indicates a man of intellect. In this paper he Mr. BROWNING. This resolution is ad- 


charges that the vessel designated in the resolu- || dressed to the Secretary of the Navy only. 
tion is constructed upon a pian which violates all Mr. McDOUGALL. I know that; but I de- 
the laws of nature, which is inherently defective, | sire to make the suggestion now. The chairman 
and must necessarily break down without any |; of the Committee on Naval Affairs is aware that 
accident in a very short time after the machinery || a proposition was made to have an investigation 
is putin operation. He also charges that all the || of these things before the committee, and it was 
new war steamers constructed, and now in pro- || set for Monday next, but there is no authority on 
cess of construction, are upon the 
that if permitted to progress in that way, it willin- || papers, which makes the matter embarrassing. 
volve the loss of $100,000,000 to the United States Mr. BROWNING. ‘You can make that mo- 
He charges, in fact, that they are wholly worth- || tion when we have disposed of this resolution. 
less, and that it is impossible that machinery con- Mr. McDOUGALL. Very well; I will make 
structed on the plan of the machinery of these |} the proposition at some other time. 
vessels can be of any value, or can operate with- Mr. BROWNING. I want it distinctly under- 
out very speedily going to ruin and destruction. |! stood that in offering this resolution I express no 
Now, sir, whether this be true or not, [donot || opinion myself in regard to this matter, because 
know. If it is trae, we ought to Interpose and || I am totally ignorant of it. Nor am | assailing 
arrest further progress in the construction of ves- || the Chiefof the Bureau of Construction, the Chief 
sels on this plan. If Mr. Dickerson bé@a man of || Engineer, the Secretary of the Navy, or any other 
the character that he has been represented to me || person. Itis a subject that requires our attention. 
to be, his statement is calculated to do immense |, ! offer the resolution to afford the Secretary of the 











damage to the Bureau of Construction in the esti- || Navy an opportunity to vindicate himself and his | 
mation of the public; and itis due to the Secre- || Department, if the fault is not chargeable there, 


tary of the Navy that an opportunity should be || and to set this matter right before the country; | 


afforded to him to place this matter right before 
the country if Mr. Dickerson is incorrect in his |! phlet of Mr. Dickerson and the statements of Mr. 


statements. On the other hand, if he is correct in || Dickerson, immense injury must result to the 
Jury 


system of construction. Without pretending to || contradicted, they do us infinite injury. If they 
know whether the statements are true or not, I || are true, and these things are not examined into 
have thought it proper to bring the subject before || and arrested, they do us still greater injury. [tis 
the consideration of the Senate. with no hostility to any person, but with a desire 
nA 
juiry, nor that there should be a very general || of presenting the matter in the fullest possible man- 
dissatisfaction at the resulis that have been ac- || ver that he can, and let that go before the Com- 


complished. Ido not stand here to defend any || mittee on Naval Affairs, who have-this subject | 


living man; I have but one object in my heart, || before them for investigation. 


and that is the salvation of my country. How- || Mr. GRIMES. Lhave no objection, sir, to the | 


ever, in justice to the Engineer-in-Chief who has || adoption of this resolution as submitted by the 
had the superintendence of these engines, I wish || Senator from Iilinois. [ am willing to vote for it; 


‘ 


made to me. He says that three or four steam || he seeks. A certain gentleman—lI think the Sen- 
engines, made on precisely the model and draw- || ator mentions his name as Dickerson—has made 
ings that these were made on for the Ossipee and || representations in regard to the engines in the ves- 
Juniata, worked admirably, and that there was || sels of war built recently or being built by the 
no fault found with them. In regard to this par- || United States Government. I think ail declara- 
ticular engine of the Ossipee, he said to me that || tions coming from any quarter, and especially 
they were in want of places where engines of this || from that particular quarter, should be taken with 
kind could be built; there was agreat demand for || some grains of allowance. I have been informed 
them; he represented to the Secretary of the Navy || —I state this on report; I do not know how true 
that the men who proposed to build it could not || it is—that Mr. Dickerson had some interest in the 


do so, that they had neither the experience nor |} engine that was put in the Pensacola during the | 


tae skill required, nor anything except capital; I || administration of Mr. Buchanan, and which, be- | 


believe they were not deficient in that; and here- |} fore she was completed, cost this Government 
j t 5 


ported to the Secretary of the Navy thatthey were || four or five hundred thousand dollars; that he is |) 


entirely incompetent to the work. Thereuponthe || interested in akind of cut-off which the Engineer- 
Secretary of the Navy appointed a board of en- || in-Chief of the Navy does not regard as of any 





gineers to go and examine and see whether the || particular value, and hence it may be that some || 


reportof the Engineer-in-Chief was correct. ‘The || ofthe suggestions contained in that pamphiet may 
board of engineers thus appointed by the Secre- |) have sprung from interested motives. 


tary of the Navy reported that the parties were || But I desire to say in connection with this sub- | 


incompetent to do the work, and that it would be || ject, in relation to these engines—and | have it 
unwise to give them the job of building this en- |; from the highest authority in the Navy Depart- 
rine. After that, against the report of the En- | ment—that the engines built for the Adirondack, 
gineer-in-Cinef and against the report of a board || the Kearsarge, the Ossipee, and the Housatonic 
of engineers that were appointed to make the || were built upon precisely the same models and 
examination, the Secretary contracted with these || plans. Those that were built for the Adirondack 
constructors to build the machinery, and it has || and Kearsarge were probably the best ever built 


resulted as has been stated. || for the Government; at any rate, they propelled , 


' 
That is the statement which the Engineer-in- || their vessels at greater speed than any Government | 
Chief mukes to me, and which, I think, ought te || vessel had ever been propelled at before—fourteen 
> et % the country with the remarks which || knots an hour—whilst engines built upon exactly 
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sane plan, and || the part of the committee to send for persons or 


for if it stand before the country upon the pam- | 


his statements, then the duty is imperative upon || Government from it, and still greater if his state- | 
us to interpose and arrest further progress in this || ments are true. If they are not truc, and go un- 


lr. HALE. I do not at all wonder at the || to give the Secretary of the Navy an opportunity | 
' ' - y i: - 


to repeat to the Senate a statement which he has || but I think he will notaccomplish the object which 
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the same models, on the same plans, and under 
the same specifications for the Ossipee and the 
Housatonic have turned out to be failures. Whose 
fault was it? Was it the fault of the Navy De- 
partment? Was it the fault of the chief of engi- 
neering? Evidently the difficulty was in the con- 
tractors, for either furnishing bad materials for 
working, or else in the manner of workmanship. 


\ Now, how are we going to obviate that? The 


Secretary of the Navy, | am authorized to say, 
has already instituted a board of engineers, com- 
posed of engineers attached to the Navy, and 
some of the most skillful engineers in the country 
outside of the Navy, to examine all these plan: 
and specifications, and to examine the vessels 
themselves, and see where the difficulty rests, 
The Senator from California proposes that the 
Committee on Naval Affairs undertake to pursue 
this investigation, and that they have power to 
send for persons and papers. Itoccurs to me that 
we had better leave it with that board of engi- 
| neers, composed of men attached to the Navy and 
civil engineers; because, I confess, that when ex- 
perts appeared before me and testified, I should 
be incapable of forming a correct judgment upon 
that particular specialty. Other gentlemen on that 
committee may have more experience and judg- 
ment; they may be better informed on the subject 
than Tam. After we had got the testimony | 
should not know what to do with it; but those 
men who are familiar with the subject, who have 
made the science of engineering the study of their 
lives, would be perfectly competent to judge upon 
it. It seems to me that that is the proper way of 
considering the subject, It is not leaving the 
whole matter in the control of the engineers of 
|| the Navy, and letting that class decide whether 
these engines are of the right description or not; 
but it is bringing to its consideration the best 
ability and learning that can be found in that 
' specialty outside of the Navy. Still, sir, if the 
Senator from Illinois desires that the resolution 
should be adopted in its present form, I am con- 
|| tentthat it should; but I will say to him and to the 
Senate that the whole subject has been referred 
by the Secretary of the Navy to a special board 
of engineers, some of whom are attached to the 
Navy, and some are not. 

Mr. BROWNING. I think we ought to be in- 
formed on the subject. 

Mr. GRIMES. When the report of that board 
shail be made we shall be informed; but what re- 
portcan the Secretary of the Navy give tous now? 
How can he tell whose fault it is? 

Mr. CLARK. He does not know himself. 

Mr. GRIMES. As the Senator from New 
Hampshire says, he does not know himself, and 
he has appointed a special board for the specific 
purpose of ascertaining and informing himself. 

Mr. BROWNING. I do not ask whose fault 
|| it is. 

Mr.GRIMES. Yes, you do. 
| ‘The resolution was adopted. 
Mr. GRIMES subsequently said: I move to re- 
|| consider the vote by which the resolution offered 
|| by the Senator from Illinois this morning was 
adopted. I will state that I simply desire to amend 
it so as to include the Pensacola with the other 
| vessels, and then pass it. 
The motion to reconsider was adopted; and the 
question recurred on the adoption of the resolu- 
| tion, 

Mr. GRIMES. NowI move to amend the res- 
olution, by inserting ‘and Pensacola,’’ after the 
word ** Ossipee.”’ ; 
| Mr. BRO WINING. I think the insertion of 
the name of another vessel there would perhaps 
|| be inconsistent with the subsequent provisions of 
the resolution. The Senator from lowa perhaps 
would attain his object better by proposing a sep- 
|| arate amend ment to it providing for the inquiry he 
) aesires, 5 

Mr. GRIMES. Well, sir, I move to add to the 
resolution: 


And that the Secretary of the Navy be also directed to 

| report to the Senate as to the condition of the United States 

| war steamship Pensacola, and embracing information upon 
all the points above mentioned. 


| The amendment was agreed to; and the resolu- 
tion, as amended, was adopted. 


KITTERY NAVY-YARD. 


Mr. HALE. 1 submitted a resolution the day 
|| before yesterday, which, on an objection from 
| the Senator from Maine, was laid over. I desire 
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to call up that resolution for action; and when it 
is taken up, | have an amendment that | wish to 
propose to il. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. HALE. 1 desire to move an amendment 
to the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is within the 
power of the Senator to modify his own resolution, 

Mr. HALE. Then, sir, I will modify it in the 
fifteenth line by striking out the words ** of corrup- 
tion,’’ and inserting after the word ‘* Congress,’’ 
in the same line, the words ‘‘ of passing a law 
from persona! instead of public considerations.”’ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution, as 
modified, will now be read. 

The Secretary read it, as follows: 

Whereas, the Secretary of the Navy, onthe 12th of Janu- 
ary instant, addressed a letter to Jonn P. Hace, «a member 
of this body, inclosing a communication from Joseph Smith, 
Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, in reference to 
the neglect to execute a law of this Congress for the pur- 
chase of land udjacent to the navy-yard in Kittery, near 
Portsmouth, Which communication contained the tollow- 
ing: “If so, and Congress thought proper to make a pur- 
chase, unsolicited by the Department, of property, with per- 
sonal instead of public considerations, the object could only 
be obtained by making the phraseology of the law so ex- 
plicit as to relieve the Department from any responsibility 
or judgment in the premises.”? And whereas the foregoing 
statement of the Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks 








contains a charge against Congress of passing a law from * 


personal instead of public considerations: Therefore, 
Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs be in- 
structed to inquire into the truth of the same, what personal 


considerations governed Congress in making the purchase, | 
and who were influenced thereby, and that they have power || 


to send for persons and papers. 


Mr. FESSENDEN. Mr. President, I am ut- 
terly opposed to the passage of this resolution; 
and if it is to be urged by the Senator, I must 
necessarily call for the reading of pretty volum- 


inous papers, for 1 intend to debate it at length. | 


[ regard it as entirely unnecessary and trifling in 


its character, and as necessarily, in its terms, con- | 


veying a sort of imputation on the officer named, 
which is entirely undeserved,in my judgment. I 
hope, therefore, that it will not be taken up at the 
——— time; for I wish to take up some public 
_ ea itis very important to act upon imme- 
lately. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution has 
been taken up, and is now before the Senate. 
Mr. FESSENDEN. Then I move that the 


further consideration of it be postponed for the 


parents of taking up some public bills. 
N 
in this matter, not the slightest. I can stand these 


things as wellas any one. I have stood them from || 


newspapers, high and low, and never answered 
but one of them in my life, and was sorry for that. 
But this is nota newspaper communication; it is 
not an anonymous communication. It isa com- 
munication from the head of one of the Depart- 
ments of this Government, which substantially 
indorses the statement, ‘* that Congress has passed 
a law from personal instead of public considera- 
tions.’’? The thing has been before the public and 
before the officer making the charge, some two or 
three days. The resolution has been published 
in the newspapers. The language is too plain tu 
admit of any doubt about its construction. Itis 


a charge of improper motives in Congress in pass- 

ing a law, and has never been disavowed by him | 
who made il, publicly or privately, nor by any of | 
his friends; but it stands in the archives of one of | 


the Departments, that Congress has passed a law 


from personal instead of public considerations. || 
If the rest of 


That is all I have to say about it, 
the Senate can stand it as well as I can, 1 am 
content; and I have nothing more to say. 


Mr. FESSEN DEN. I have only to say in re- 





r. HALE. Mr. President, I have no feeling | 


his own State, with a note from him requesting 
iis publication. Thatletter was addressed to the 
Secretary of the Navy. The Secretary of the 
Navy sentitto Commodore Smith. Commodore 
Smith, in reply, addressed a letter to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy making a defense of himself. 
A copy of that letter was sent to the honorable 
Senator, and upon that he makes the movement 
which he has now made. I have read both let- 
ters; and Lundertake to say that if there is an im- 
putation upon Congress of passing a bill from 
private motivesy whigh I deny, it is in the letter 
which the Senator wrote, and not in the letter 
| which Commodore Smith wrote. 
Mr. HALE. Thencensure me. 
Mr. FESSENDEN. 1 do not think it of any 
sort of consequence. I thinkit a trifling matter. 
It is a careless expression of Commodore Smith 
in a letter to his chief; and the Senate will see, 
when they come to look at it—for I must neces- 
sarily call for the reading of the papers—that it 
does not mean any such thing. He puts it with 
an **if,’? and it is grounded on what the Senator 
from New Hampshire himself said in a letter to 
the Secretary of the Navy. Commodore Smith 
desired no sort of notoriety, no sort of publicity 
to the thing itself. Ele simply defended himself 
_as a public officer to his chief against the charges 

made by the Senator from New Hampshire to the 
| chief with reference to that matter; and out of that 
_ grows this tremendous effort giving power to the 
committee to send for persons and papers to in- 
|| Vestigate a charge of corruption against Congress, 
|, when there is no such charge. It is founded on 
|| merely a careless expression, perhaps, in writing 
a letter, not intended to convey such an imputa- 
tion, but intending to reply to something the Sen- 
ator had said. 

The Senator said in his letter, which I have 
read, that Congress knew when they passed this 


persons, although they were not mentioned in the 
| appropriation., Commodore Smith says substan- 
tially, **if Congress meant any such thing, if the 


| should have said it, and then the law would have 
been carried out;’’ but he did not mean to charge 
| corruption at all, and there is no such inference 
properly to be drawn from his letter; and go get 
up acommittee with power to send for persons 
and papers is intended or calculated to produce 


whole transaction. 

I do not mean to impugn in any way the course 
taken by my friend from New Hampshire. He 
| has felt strongly on this subjectof the Portsmouth 

navy-yard, perhaps more strongly than Ido; but 
I think with reference to this matter that he has 
misapprehended the course of the Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks, misjudged it, miscon- 
strued it, and forgot the real presumption which 
ought to exist in all cases in regard to public of- 
| ficers, when making charges against them, that 
_ they acthonestly, from honest motives, when they 
say they do. i think the subject is not worth 
following; but if the Senator insists upon it, I have 
only to say that I shall go into the whole matter 
and have all the papers read to the Senate, in order 
| that they may understand the whole thing. How- 
ever, | would rather not take it up now, because 
there are other matters of vastly more importance 
that should be considered, and therefore I will 
| move to postpone it. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 


|| postponing the resolution until to-morrow. 
|| The motion was agreed to. 


ply to that, that no notice has been taken of this | 


subject in the newspapers that I am aware of, in 
any shape. 


nication together, it conveyed no imputation. 1 


have examined it since, and I am perfectly satis- || 
fied it does not contain an imputation. The letter 
Was not intended for the public at all. The sim- 
ne fact was, thatthe honorable Senator from New | 
ampshire addressed a letter'to the Secretary of 
the Navy, in which he treated the head of the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks with great roughness, | 
exceeding roughness. The letter was labored toa 
Very considerable length; and that letter he took | 
occasion to have published in the newspapers in | 


i 1 said in my place here when this 
resolution was first introduced that I thought— 
and I believed 1 knew—that, taking that commu- 





PROMPT PAYMENT OF THE ARMY. 
| Mr. FESSENDEN. The Committee on Fi- 


|| nance, to whom was referred the joint resolution 
'e(H. R. No. 133)-to provide for the immediate pay- 
| mentof the Army and Navy of the United States, 
have instructed me to report it back without an 
amendment, and with a recommendation that it 
pass. I will simply call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the fact that we passed a bill appropriating 
$200,000,000 the other day, and giving all the 


power, and more than the power contained in this 


of the Army and Navy. It was passed here, and, 
if not underatood, assented to generally. As there 
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is a great deal of hurry about this matter, the 
committee have forborne to make an amendiment 
in tt, which they thought might as well have been 
made, but which is perhaps’ not material, for the 
sake of having it passed immediately, and quieting 
in some degice the nervousness that ps felt on this 
subject of paying the Army. Under these cir- 
cumstances, as it is very short and easily under- 
stood, | hope that the Senate will be willing to 
take it up now and act upon it, 

‘There being no objection, the Senate, as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
joint resoluuion (H.R. No, 133) to provide for 
the immediate payment of the Army and Navy 
of the United Siates. As it is deemed expedient 
to make immediate provision for the payment of 
the Army and Navy, the resolution authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury, if required by the ex- 
igencies of the public Service, lo issue, on the credit 
of the United States, the sum of $100,000,000 of 
United States notes, in such form as he may deem 
expedient, not bearing interest, payable to bearer 
on demand, and of such denominations, not less 


| than one dollar, as he may prescribe, which notes 


appropriation, and Commodore Smith knew, that || 
it was intended to purchase the land of particular || 


appropriation was made for personal objects, they | 


an effect on the public mind that would be entirely | 
unfounded, in my judgment, with regard to the 


resolution, to the Secretary of the Treasury with || 
regard to issuing Treasury notes for the payment | 


so issued shall be lawful money and a legal tend- 
er like the similar notes heretofore authorized in 
payment of all debts, public and private, within 
the United Siates, except for duties on imports 
and interest on the public debt; and the notes so 
issued are to be part of the amount provided for 
in any bill now pending for the issue of Treasury 
notes, or that may be passed hereafter by this 
Congress. 

Tic joint resolution was reported to the Senate 
Without amendment, ordered to a third reading, 
and read the third time. 

Mr. POWELL. Lask for the yeas and nays 
upon the passage of the joint resolution. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being 
taken, resulted—yeas 38, nays 2; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Arnold, Browning, Chandler, 
Clark, Collamer, Davis, Dixon, Doolitde, Fessenden, Foot, 
Foster, Hale, Harding, Harlan, Harris, Henderson, How- 

| ard, Howe, King, Lane of {ndiana, Lane of Kansas, La- 

| tham, McDougall, Morrill, Nesmith, Rice, Sherman, Sum- 

| ner, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Wade, Wilkinson, Willey, 
Wilmot, Wilsou of Massachusetts, Wilson of Missouri, 
and Wright—38. 

NAYS—Messrs. Powell and Saulsbury—2. 


So the joint resolution was passed. 
} DEFICIENCY BILL. 

On motion of Mr. FESSENDEN, the Senate, 
asin Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. No. 617) to supply deficien- 
cies- in the appropriations for the service of the 
fiscal year ending the 30th of June, 1863. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Fi- 
nance was to strike out the following clause: 


Toenable the Commissioner of Patents to pay H.8. Davis 

| for earpenter’s work in the west wing of the Patent Offiea 

building, as per measurement of J. W. Downing, Job W. 
Angus, and 8. T. G. Morsell, $5,720 04. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was to strike out the fol- 
lowing clause: 


For liquidation of agency debts contracted under tate 
Agents Head and Colley, Colorado Territory, and for the 
pay of employés to the close of 1861, $7,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was to strilte out the fol- 
lowing clause: 

To pay the claim of B. Bachman & Company for goods 
furnished to Peter Boyce, Indian farm agent at Corn Creek 
Utah Territory, in the months of August, September, an 
December, 1559, $710. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was to strike out the fol- 
lowing clause: 


Tosupply deficiency in the appropriation, under the treaty 
of Fort Laramie, the amount expended in the purchase of 
guns and ammunition for the Upper Platte ageney in 1861, 
and seized by order of the Government as contraband, 
$2,439 13. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. DIXON. Iam directed by the Cammittee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate to offer the following amendment to 
come in at the close of the Sth page ofthe bill: 

For miscellaneous items, $15,943 98. 

For clerks of committees, messengers, pages, horses, and 
carryalls, $13,735 5. 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. | should like 
an explanation of that amendment. I do not 
understand it. 


|| Mr. FESSENDEN. 


I would suggest to the 
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honorable Senator from Connecticut to insert at 
the head of his amendment the words ** contingent 
expenses of the Senate;’’ otherwise it will come 
under the head of contingent expenses of the 
House of Re presentative 8. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendmentis 
eo worded, but was not so read. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I did notso understand it. 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. I ask the 
Senator from Cunnecticut who has moved this 
amendment to explain it. Ido not understand its 
purport or object. 

Mr. DIXON. The second item of the amend- 
ment—the one relating to clerks of committees, 
&c.—is rendered necessary by the fact that the 
appropriation made last year was insufficient. It 
was made much less than that for former years, 
by mistake. In the year 1860 the appropriation 


was $36,000; in the year 1863 only $15,000. This | 
appropriation brings it up toa little over $25,000, | 


which is about the average. With regard to the 
other item, it 18 in very great part occasioned by 
the necessity fur extraordinary repairs created by 
the use of the Capitol by soldiers during last sum- 
mer. The Sergeant-at-Arms was put to very great 
expense to prepare this Hall and the surrounding 
portion of the Capitol for the use of the Senate. 
A large portion of the item comes from that. 
The amendment was agreed. to. 


Mr. FESSENDEN. Lunderstand that the hon- 


orable Senator from Rhode Island, chairman of 
the Committee on Printing, [Mr. Anrnowy,] de- 
sires to offer an amendment which is not quite 
ready, and if other matters have been disposed of 
and there are no further amendments to be offered, 


J am perfectly willing to let the bill lie over until 


he can have it prepared. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be in order 
for the Senator to move his amendment in the 
Senate. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Then let the bill be taken 
into the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, as »mended. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on | 


concurring in the amendments made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. GRIMES. I wish some further explana- 
tion of the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Connecticut. I do not understand it. I 
should like to know how much itraises the amount 
appropriated for this specific purpose from what 
it has been heretofore. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. All the other 


amendments will be regarded as concurred in, | 


except this. 
this. 

Mr. DIXON. For clerks of committees, &c., 
I have already stated that it does not increase the 
appropriation above the average of expense for 
the last five years. 

Mr. GRIMES. I desire to ask the Senator this 
question: does it not provide for paying some 
clerks that have not been allawed to committees 
during preceding Congresses? 

Mr. DIXON. I think itdoes not. The Senator 
will see that as the appropriation for 1863 was 
only $16,000, and that for 1861 was $21,000, and 


The question is on concurring in 
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not be charged on the contingent fund; the Com- | 


mittee on Public Buildings ought to have control 
of that portion of the expenditure; but the expeng- 


iture has been made; the Sergeant-at-Arms has | 


expended a sum which ought to be reimbursed to 


him; other bills are pending, are due; we are 


called upon for their payment; they must be paid. | 


Whether or not the expenditure was properly in- 
curred, itis not for me now to say. I think a 
large portion of it should have come from another 
quarter, and not have been charged to the contin- 
gent fund; but I believe-they were necessary 
expenses. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Now, I am willing that 
the bil! be laid over until to-morrow. I make that 
motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATIONS. 
Mr. FESSENDEN. 
Military Academy appropriation bill. 


The motion was agreed to; and the bill (H. R. | 
No. 611) making appropriations for the support | 
| of the Military Academy for the year ending the | 
30th of June, 1864, was considered, as in Com- | 


mittee of the Whole. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Fi- 
nance was to reduce the appropriation * for forage 
of artillery and cavalry horses’’ from $8,640 to 
$5,000. 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out the fol- 
lowing clause: 

For warming apparatus for academic and other build- 
ings, $22,830. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was in the clause, ** for 
enlargement of chapel and replacing roofs of aca- 
demic buildings, $10,000;’’ to strike out ‘‘ enlarge- 


ment of chapel and,’’ to strike out *‘ ten’’ and in- | 


| sert ** four,’’ and to add to the clause this proviso: 


Provided, That the wails of said buildings are, in the opin- 
ion of the superintendent, strong enough to bear the weight 


of a state roof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was to strike out the fol- | 


lowing clause: 
For filling in south wharf, building boat-house thercon, 
and Mnproving approaches thereto, $4,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was reported to the Senate, as amended, | 


and the amendments were concurred in. 
Mr. WADE. Ihave so often expressed my 


| opposition to bills of this character, and to the 


policy of appropriating money for the establish- 
ment and support of this institution, that I do not 
propose to take up time now to argue against it. 


| | know the institution has been of no use to the 


country; so far from it, sir, I believe, and I have 
so expressed myself before, that if there had been 


_no West Point Military Academy, there would 


that for 1860 was $36,000, for the same identical | 


expenses, there is a deficiency of $10,000 for this 
year. By making this appropriation we shall 
bring up the appropriation for the year 1863 from 
$16,000 to about $26,000, which is $10,000 less 
than the sum expended in 1860, when the Senator 
was himselfa member of the Senate. There is, 
as | understand it, no additional expense and no 
extra expense for extra clerks or extra messen- 
gers under this appropriation. 

With regard to the other item, the Senator 


knows very well that this building was usedas a | 


hospital during almost the whole of last summer, 


and it would be difficult for the Senator if he was | 
not here at the time to conceive the change which | 
hastaken place in this very Senate Chamber since | 
last August. The expense of preparing this room | 


for the Senate was very great. 
already, a very large proportion of this appropri- 
ation is required to meet expenditures incurred by 
the Sergeant-at-Arms, which were rendered neces- 
sary-for that purpose. Some portion of it I will 
also state is for what I think ought not to have 
been charged to the contingent fund—permanent 
repairs of the building; butstill the bills are brought 
in, and we can do no less than pay them. J think 
that the permanent repairs to this building should 


As | have said | 


have been no rebellion. That was the hotbed in 


| which rebellion was hatched, and from thence em- 


anated your principal traitors and conspirators. | 


Nearly half of the men that have been educated 
in that institution for military purposes, to assist 
the Government in times of trouble and of war, 
have deserted you, and are now exerting the skill 


| which they a there to carry on war for the 


| subversion of this Government. 


It needs no ar- 
gument to show that when the fruits of any insti- 
tution are like those of this, there is something 
fundamentally wrong aboutit. Every man knows 


| it is perfectly anomalous in character; it is not in 
| harmony with the liberal and republican principles 








of our Government; it creates in itself a kind of 
ORO Tis a military aristocracy; and our Army 
is to-day laboring under obstructions which have 
their origin there. Courts-martial and courts of 
inquiry, which have been sitting for some weeks 
past, have developed dangerous and injurious 
petty jealousies that arise from it; and it is time 
that an end were put to it. In my judgment, sir, 
there is no more necessity for an institution like 
this, in which the Government educates men for 
war, than there is for institutions supported by the 
Government to educate men to make harness, or 
wagons, or other things that are requisite for ar- 
tillery and cavalry. If there were no such gov- 
ernmental institution, men who havean inclination 
and a genius for the art of war would undoubt- 
edly turn their attention to it; and their laudable 


I move to take up the | 


January 15, 

















ambition would lead them to become masters of 
| the science, if science it be. But how is it now? 
|| Men get into the institution by mendicant solicit- 
ation, that they may be educated and brought u 

| atthe cost of the Republic; and their natural qualt- 
fications, the turn of their minds for the object de- 
signed, are not taken into account; the position ig 
only sought that they may ** sponge”’ an educa- 
tion out of the Government. Experience has de- 
monstrated that the greater number of them are of 
no use whatever to the Government; so far from 
it, they arereally obstructions in the way ofothers, 
to the deterioration of the great Army now in the 
| field. Take away this monopoly, remove the ey! 
|| which arises from the precedence given to the men 
educated there, and undoubtedly military genius 
will be found to spring up out of the ranks that 
will excel all that has ever emanated from that 
close corporation, and that has cost so much. 
But, sir, when I rose I said that it was not my 


purpose to argue the question again; I merely 
rose to call for the yeas and nays on the passage 
of this bill, as I desire once more to record my 
vote, if I do it alone, against this appropriation, 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. Lagree with 
|| the Senator from Ohio that there are some eyils 
| connected with West Point, but I think the Sen- 

ator is mistaken in regard to its influence upon 

the loyalty of its graduates. In 1861, when the 
| rebellion broke out, we had eight hundred and 
twenty West Point officers in the Army of the 
| United States. Since that time one hundred and 
| ninety-seven have resigned on account of the re- 
|| bellion; nineteen of those were from the loyal 
|| States, and several of them are in the rebel army. 
One hundred and seventy-eight of these disloyal 
|| officers that resigned were from the slaveholding 
|| States. About two hundred out of eight hundred 
|| and twenty resigned, leaving about six hundred 
|| and twenty in the Army who have remained loyal 
|| to the flag of the country. About one fourth have 


|, resigned, because they were disloyal to the coun- 
try. One hundred and thirty-three officers from 
| the slaveholding States where the rebellion exists, 
| or States where there was some considerable por- 
| tion of disloyal men, have remained loyal and true 
|, to the country; fifty-two of those officers now serv- 
| ing or who have served during the rebellion are 

from the seceded States, and have remained true 
|| to the country. I think this fact goes to show that 
|| the men educated at West Point have been quite 
' as loyal as the men of the country generally, no 

more, no less. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I would ask the Senator 

a question: whether it is not a fact that a larger 
| proportion of persons who went into the Army 
and took commissions from the seceding States, 
who were not educated at West Point, have not 
resigned and become traitors, than of those edu- 
cated at West Point? 
|| Mr. HARRIS. Nearly all of them. 
| Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. That is cer- 
| tainly so. Nearly all the men who were appointed 
| to the service from civil life, from the disloyal 
| portion of the country, have left the service. 
| Now, sir, I make this statement simply to show 
| that West Point is not a nursery of treason; that 
| the men educated at West Point have been as true 
|| to the country as men educated in other institu- 


i 





have followed the fortunes of their portion of the 
country; many have been dragged out of the Army 
by the political leaders in their section of the 
country. 
There are evils connected with the school. | 

think there is an exclusiveness about it,a sort of 
an assumption of superiority among its graduates 
in the Arty that is sometimes very offensive. 
| think we have seen it in this war, that there has 
|, been an assumption, an assumed superiority 00 
|| the part of some of the persons educated at West 
| Point over persons —- the Army or the vol- 
|| unteer service from civil life, that is very offens- 
|| ive, for it eannot be supposed that the graduates 
| ofan institution like West Point, where the cadets 
| are selected as they are selected, can embody all 
| the brains or all the talent of the country. Itisa 
| faet, patent to the whole country, that the officers 
} in the service educated at West Point, although 

they have a larger experience than men from civ! 
| life; and understand the petty details connected 
| with the Army, have evinced no marked super! 

ority over many men taken from civil life who are 
l serving the country. 
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All this assumption, all this exclusiveness, ail 
this arrogance, that has beencommented upon by 
the Senator from Ohio, I suppose, meets the ap- 
probation of no considerable portion of the coun- 
try; but, after all, it is to some extent inherent in 


an institution organized as this institution is. 
Mr. NESMITH. 


Mr. President, I certainly | 


differ very materially from the views of the Sen- | 
ator from Ohio in relation to the utility of this | 


institution. 
evils which are said to have resulted from it, and 
he has attributed to it the cause of the rebellion. 
| have heard it stated on this floor, and at the 
other end of the Capitol, over and over again, 
that slavery was the cause of the rebellion. It 
seems now that the Senator, in order to accom- 


He has puta new phase upon the | 


plish his purpose, to make an attack upon this | 
institution, proposes to saddle the cause of the | 


rebellion on a mere institution intended to educate 


young men, to make them serviceable for the in- | 


terests of the country. Sir, I suppose southern 
men who were in the Army, and had graduated 
at West Point, were actuated by the same feelings 
and the same sentiments as southern men in other 
walks of life. ‘The argument which the Senator 
from Ohio presents against the institution is an 
argument against the Senate of the United States; 
it is an argumentagainst the House of Represent- 
atives. We know that treason was incubated and 


hatched among these very seats that we now oc- | 


cupy; here they took the initiative, and we know 
that they were not all graduates of West Point. 
We know that people in all the various walks of 
life adhered to the section of the country from 
which they came, and it was no more general, and 


treason was no more widespread in the Army | 
than it was in any other class of people; and so | 
far from the rule applying —— to West Point, | 

by the Senator | 


as has been very correctly state 
from Massachusetts, at the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from Maine, there were more appointees in 
the Army from civil life who resigned and went 


into the rebellion, in proportion, than there were || 


of West Point graduates. 





I think the Senator from Ohio underrates the | 


ability of this institution, and I think he under- 
rates the services which have been rendered by the 
gallant soldiers who have been graduated there. 


It has been said that General Scott believed, or | 
stated, that the Mexican war was cut short per- | 
haps ten years in its career by the valuable services | 


which were rendered by the graduates of West 
Point. I know, sir, in most walks of life there is 
an opposition to what the Senator has called a 
monopoly. I am in favor of throwing open all the 


professions, as far as possible, to the competition | 


of every man in the country; but a military edu- | 


cation, and a knowledge of the sciences connected 
with it, in order to render men useful in the scien- 
tific corps, are a practical and absolute necessity. 
They have existed in all ages and inall countries. 
Men do not acquire military talents and military 
education as they catch the measles or the smali- 
pox, nor do they get it by inspiration. We read 
that in ancient times they had very great improve- 


|| the institution, and not as often. 
| good engineers and good dril sergeants, if they 


ments on our present system of war, in some re- | 
spects; but those were derived from inspiration. | 


For instance, Moses is represented to have been 
a very great commissary and quartermaster; he 
had fresh manna every morning and no transpor- 
tation. ([Laughter.] There was avery apparent 
advantage over our present system of conducting 
war. They also used rams’ horns for blowing 
down walls, and scared their enemies off by the 
sound. But that sort of inspiration is not had by 
soldiers of the present day. Wars are not con- 
ducted in the same way; and the inspiration which 
the Senator from Ohio suggests is possessed by a 
great many enterprising young men, is not to be 
found now; and therefore we have resorted to the 
means of education. While I am no particular 
friend of West Point, I have been brought in con- 
taet very much with the officers who have gradu- 
ated there; Ihave known something of their use- 
fulness; and whatever may be said of those who 
have been guilty of treason and withdrawing from 
the Government and lending their talents, their in- 
fluence, and ability, and ‘thet knowledge which 
was acquired at the expense of the Governmenty 
to the prosecution of this rebellion—for these men 

have no defense, I have nothing but execration— 
those who have remained loyal and who have de- 
voted their talents and abilities to the prosecution 
of this war against the rebels, are entitled to the 














highest meed of praise, and I certainly think that 
the sweeping censure of the Senator from Ohio is 
unjust and undeserved. 

hy, sir, look at some of these men: I will 
merely refer to a few names of men graduated at 


West Point who have sacrificed their lives in de- , 


fense of their country. 
tory, at least, is secure. I may name Greble, 
Winthrop, Lyon, Stevens, Mitchell, Mansfield, 
and Reno, as a few of those who have not proved 
themselves traitors. Sir, we may say of them: 
** How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes bless’d! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow’d mold, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 
* By fairy hands their knell is rung; 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay 4 
And Freedom shall a while repair, 
To dwell a weeping hermit there.” 


Mr. WADE. It requires considerable poetry 
to make this go. [Laughter.] I am not very 
much acquainted with the tactics of Moses nor 
with the inspiration that ancient warriors had, but 
1 feel that this institution has had no particular 


| inspiration atall from any source. If Joshua had 


the art of blowing down walls with rams’ horns, 
he did much better than the West Pointers are 
able to do at the present time. With all their im- 
provements upon ancient inspiration, i have heard 
of but very few walls that have been battered down 
by them. 

I do not rise, sir, for the purpose of proclaim- 
ing te the world that there have not been merito- 


1 presume that their his- | 


rious Officers in the Army who have graduated at | 


this institution. I know that there have beena 


ator or anybody else; because when a man proves 
himself to be a patriot and a soldier, | am not the 


_great many, whom | honor as highly as theSen- | 
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pear. I know but very few northern men who 
have proved themselves arrant traitors. He tells 
me—l did not know it before—that some fifteen 
or sixteen graduates of this institution from the 
northern States, who were educated at the expense 
of the public Treasury, who were taken by the 
hand in their youth by the Government, given the 
best education that it could bestow upon them, 
and warned to uphold the flag of the country 
against all opposition, have yet turned reereant 
and proved themselves traitors to the country. 


| Can you find that proportion of any northern com- 


munity, outside of the graduates of this institu- 
tion, that have become arrant traitors to the 
country? 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Very much more. 

Mr. WADE. Who are they,and where have 
they come from? 


Mr. FESSENDEN. It is so with nine out of 


' ten of the northern men who have settled in the 


South. The officers to whom the Senator alludes 
were men who. had gone South, married, and ac- 
quired property there, and who chose to stay 
Now, there are men who went South from 
his own State, certainly it is so with men whe 
went from my State, from all portions of New 
England, and from other States in the Union, and 
settled in the South as merchants and in other oc- 
cupations, who are hand in glove with the lead- 
ers of the rebellion, and are the worst men there. 

Mr. WADE. Ido not dispute that. That is 
a very general statement, however, and it does 
not do much towards the arithmetic of settling 
this matter by numbers. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts spoke of numbers. I have no doubt 


| that men have gone from the North to the South 


| and turned traitors there; but when the Senator 


tells me that some fifteen or sixteen northern men 
who were graduates of this institution, turned rec- 


| reant to the Government that had brought them 


person to stand here or anywhere else to criticise | 


the place from which he came. Against all the 


disadvantages of this close corporation, there have || 


been men educated at this institution who have 
done great honor to the country; and they would 
have done greater still if they had not been tram- 
meled by its education; and there would have 


been a hundred of them where there are ten now. | 


The education of this institution is calculated to 
make nothing but engineers. JI have no doubt it 
is a very good school for engineering; but to make 
a commander to take charge of your Army in the 
field, it has not one single qualification; nor do its 
pupils learn anything of that kind there, and they 
have no oftener shown talent in that direction than 
have those who entered the Army from outside of 


have been attentive to their studies; but as a gen- 


They make | 


eral rute they are not fitted for higher occupations. | 


From the habits and principles derived from this 
institution, they put on airs; and the country ad- 
judges them capable of everything, and they ad- 
judge themselves as still more than capable of 
everything. 


I do not disagree very much with the Senator | 


from Massachusetts, the head of your Military 
Committee, who says that this is a close corpora- 
tion, and that the graduates from this institution 
take upon themselves airs of superiority that have 
become exceedingly invidious. Whatis yourlittle 
knot here? How much can they do towards car- 
rying on the great war in which you are engaged? 
Your old Army, with these men at its head, never 
was more numerous than some fourteen or fifteen 
thousand men; and now, with eight hundred thou- 
sand men in the field, how far does this close aris- 
tocracy go except it is to tend to create rivalries 
and heart-burnings here? And that very invidious 
distinction, which the Senator from Massachu- 


| setts says they make between themselves and 
@her men educated outside of this institution, is | 


most detrimental to the progress of your armies. 
He admits it, he feels it. So does every man who 
is observant of the eourse of our Army. What 
have your court-martials here disclosed except 
the petty jealousies that have arisen inside the 
circle of the graduates of this institution, utterly 
detrimental to the public service? 


The Senator from Massachusetts says that no | 
more of these men have proved themselves trai- | 


tors than of men outside of the institution. Sir, 


| the history of the world. 


| unsatisfactory. 


up; were ungrateful to the hand that had fed them; 
ungrateful to the flag which they had sworn to 
support, I say it is an evidence of recklessness, 
of perjury, of ingratitude, that is unparalleled in 
You cannot find it ia 
any other institution; you cannot find it in the 
populations outside of this institution. The Sen- 
ator’s mode of estimating is to me exceedingly 
I wish the rule he has adopted 
wasa good rule, to estimate the number who are 
treacherous to their flag in the way that he has 
estimated; and how is that? He takes it for 
granted that every man who has not resigned his 
place in the Army isaloyal man. I wish toGod 
it were 80. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. 
granted. 

Mr. WADE. The chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs made that the rule for calcu- 
lating the number that were true to the country, 
by giving the number that remained in the Army. 
Sir, this institution would be infinitely more harm- 
less than it is now if that were a good test. | fear 


I do not take that for 


| that you have hundreds in your Army to-day, 


who are wearing your uniform, eating the bread 
of the Government, and standing under its flag, 
that are treacherous and rotten at heart, and are 
doing us infinitely more mischief than any num- 
ber of them who have turned traitors and resigned 
their commissions. The figures presented are no 


test even as to numbers. 


Mr. GRIMES. On the same principle, you 
should abolish the Treasury Department because 


| traitors have been employed in it. 


Mr. WADE. No, sir; you must not abolish 
the Treasury —— if you are going to keep 
these leeches. ‘They live on the Treasury; they 
have their being in it. 

Mr. President, I agree with the Senator from 


| Massachusetts that there are some things con- 


nected with an institution of this kind that would 
be useful to the Government were they not infi- 
nitely counterbalanced bv the evils that he him- 
self suggests. He agrees with me that it is anoma- 
lous, out of harmony with all the other instituuons 
of our Government, creating a kind of aristocracy, 
leading men to put on airs and to look down upon 


| their fellows in the Army who were not educated 


there, creating rivalries and heart-burnings that 
are totally incompatible with the public service. 
These evils stand admitted here. How are they 
counterbalanced ? 

The Senator from Oregon supposes that if this 


I can hardly understand how he makes that ap- || institution were abolished we should go back to 
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ind that he would have to blow a 


ror hor 
' ; hey to euf he could not in that way 
throw down some fortified place. Well, sir, if I 
lye ved that was so. if | thought this institation 
atial kept us from the commissary depart 
ment of Moses d the rams’ horns with which 
cities were assaulted in ancient times, | miglit 
agree with him thatit was a painful necessity to 


kee suchathingup: bat | hardly think we should 
o back tothem if there was no West Point. My 
pinion is, thatif you refuse any appropriation 

the West Point Academy, every State 


Union will have her military school. 


in this 
l see now 
that the best institutions in this country, the most 
iberal, those that are open to the whole public, are 

ready adopting, asa separate branch, instruction 
in military tactics, and many are bringing in mil- 
itary schoo is auxiliary to other branches of 
, Young men are quite as well taught 
there as anywhere else, and they are not taught 


lusive airs of which the Senator 


education. 


to puton those exc 
epeaks, and which are so objectionable and so 
service in your armies. Put 
down this institution,and military scienée will not 
perish with it, but it will flourish outside of this 


detrimental to the 


snonopoly much more vigorously than itwill inside 
of it fam not for resorting to Moses or rams’ 
horns for military science. Iam for abolishing 
this institution, that muilit iy science may grow 
untrammeled, and be adopted by real merit, and 
not skulk behind a false education, putting on airs 
that have no foundation in fact. 

Abolish this 
institution, and | will go bail for it that the mili- 
tary science of the nation will not suffer a hair’s 
breadth; but other tnstitutions will spring upevery 


That, sir, is my objection to it. 


where, divested of this objection of monopoly, of 


pride, of vanity, of sunerciliousness that over- 
shadows your Army, and has led almost to the 
destruction of the activity of your Army. That 
is my judementof it. Wedo not want any Gov- 
ernment interposition for military education any 
more than for any other education. We have ad- 
vanced toa period when any gentleman, without 
any particular institution, can make himself mas- 
ter of any science that he shall see fit to adopt. 
here 1s no necessity for such an institution. It 
only holds out false certificates like every other 
monopoly. Sir, there was a time when it was 
theught that a man to practice any profession 
must have studied so many years and got a cer- 
tificate that he was qualified; but while this was 
the rule, the mechanic arts and the sciences did 
not flourish as well as they do since all such rules 
were abolished, and every man stands upon his 
own foundation, stands apon his own merits, with 
none of these artificial props, 

I say, sir, itis anomalous, I did not get up to 
argue it; I did not intend to say half of what I 
have said on the subject. I know it will be main- 
tained; but | know as well that as lone as I have 
a seat here, aud an appropriation is offered for it, 
believing it to be entirely wrong and a close mo- 
nopoly standing in bar of common right, I will 
stand up lo oppose it, and, if need be, oppose it 
aione, 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. President, if this discus- 
sion shall tend to terminate or to moderate the 
jealousies which it is said now exist in our Army 
to the great detriment of the public service, it will 
not certainly have been in vain. Unfortunately, 
the pomting out of existing evils and exaggerating 
them does litte to remove them, and an endeavor 
to create an excitement in reference to the condi- 
tion of our Army by magnifying evils which, if 
they existat all, do so in a very moderate degree, 
cannot be very beneficial. I confess, sir, | am un- 


able to seeany good whatever, the least, from pur- | 
suing this discussion in the line in which it is now | 


conducted, 

Weet Point is attacked on two grounds, if I 
understand it: one that there should be no public 
education for military men; the other that the tend- 
ency of a public educdition there is to make men 
traitors to their country. If I believed either of 
these prepositions, I certainly should go for abol- 
ishing the institution, and, of course, should vote 
ngainst this appropriation; but, sir, | believe nei- 
ther. ‘There is nothing in human history or in the 
experience of the day which serves to show that 
either of them is true, but quite the contrary. I 
am not, however, going into the argument. 

lt seems to me that instead of exciting and in- 


creasing jealousies among the officers in our ar- | 


| retire from the field? 


CON 


mies, itis better that we exert our influence to sub- 
W hat good 
can be accomplished by holding up the officers en 
masse, who have graduated at West Point, as either 
traitors openly or secretly? Shall we strengthen 
our Army io the field by throwing a suspision 
upon the loyalty of all the officers who were grad- 
uated at West Point? If there be jealousies among 
them at the present time, will ‘It mitigate those 
jealousies to pursue this line of assertion or argu- 
ment? If there be jealousies between these officers 
and the volunteers, shall we get rid of the evils 
resulting from those jealousies by continuing to 
indulge in this line of remark? Would it not be 
fur better, if we can, to do something to harmonize 
the elements now discordant, if they are discord- 
ant, than to inerease and make more intense the 
evils now existing? Would it not be better to 
bring the officers from West Point and the offi- 
cers of the volunteer service into harmony if we 
can, to say all that we can, to do all that we can, 
to make them united, cordial, amicable? Is it 
wise to charge all the evils of these jealousies, if 
they exist,on the West Point officers? May there 
not be something, if we were to try the case, 
chargeable to the volunteers? Are there not some 
men among the volunteers, having, when they 
came into the service, | will not say the preju- 
dices, but the opinions of the Senator from Ohio, 
who show suchacontempt for West Point officers 
that officers in the same service had better not show 
toward each other? Is it perfectly certain that be- 
cause men are not educated for the military ser- 
vice, because they know nothing about it, because 
they come in atthe call of their country suddenly, 
they therefore are better qualified to command 
than those who have had a military education; 
that ignorance may not sometimes be as super- 
cilious as knowledge; that if we were to try the 
question between volunteers and West Point offi- 
cers, there may not be something to be said on 
both sides? ; 

In my view, Mr. President, it is better for us 
not to go into this question; it is better for us to 
increase the harmony and not the discord of the 
service. Suppose we could create such a feeling 
in regard to the West Point officers that they 
should all feel as though, having been attacked 
here in the Senate, they were to some extent dis- 
graced men, suspected of disloyalty, and that 
under these circumstances they should feel called 
upon as honorable men to resign their places in 
the service; that every man who was a graduate 
of the West Point institution, and who is now in 
the service, should resign his commission and 
I donot know but that the 
Senator from Ohio would think that our Army 
and our cause had gained strength by such an 


ave them, to remove them if we can. 
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occurrence; but | must say, for one, that | think | 


it would be a great disaster to the public service, 


| a most melancholy day for the country, if that 


event should happen. On the other hand, sup- 


| pose we should attack the volunteers, and say that 


they, not having been educated to military ser- 
vier, being bred to civil pursuits, were unqualified 
and unfit for command, and that they, in conse- 
quence of the comparison between them and the 
educated officers of the Army—lI mean those who 
have received an education at West Point—should 
throw up their commissions and retire for the 
same reasons, would the country be strengthened 
by that? 


Would any one feel that we were | 
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then every State will have itsown. If that were 
to be so, and if a military education does not fit 
men, a8 he says the education at West Point does 
not, to command armies in the field, but only to 
make engineers, we should have, if all the States 
were In the Union, thirty-four State institutions 
to educate men for military service very unneces- 
sarily, at least only for the purpose of making en- 
gineers, furnishing no men fitto command armies, 
It would be better certainly that we should have 
one institution than thirty-four. If the tendency 
of an education be to make men supercilious, it 
would be equally as great in the State institutions 
as in the national institution, Lf there be jealousies 
among the officers educated at West Point, would 
there not be jealousies between the officers edu- 
cated at their own State institutions? Would not 
these jealousies be greatly increased by State 
pride and State rivalries? Should we not have 
constant jars and quarrels between men from dif- 
ferent States on the ground of State jealousy and 
rivalry? Would it not be a fruitful source of pri- 
vate quarreis that would be most disastrous to the 
public service? If West Point furnishes any illus; 
tration of this, would not the remedy proposed by 
the gentlernan from Ohio be at least thirty-four 
times worse? 

Further, if an education at the public expense 
makes men hostile and traitors to the flag of their 
country, the objection is equally strong toa State 
as to a national institution. [do not see why men 
educated in a State military institation in Connec- 
ticut, or in Ohio, would not be as likely to be trai- 
tors to the flag of the country as men educated at 
a national institution. 

I am persuaded that the fact is not as the Sena- 


| torfrom Ohio thinks. Why, sir, some of the lead- 


ing spirits in this rebellion were educated in my 
own State, at Yale College, in New Haven. The 
honorable Senator does not believe that Yale Col- 
lege is anursery of treason. He may not think it 
is a desirable college; I know nothing about his 
opinion as to that; but he does not believe it is a 
nursery of treason. Some of the leading spirits in 
this rebellion were educated at Williams College, 
in the hills of western Massachusetts; others at 
Harvard College, near Boston; others at other col- 
leges in New England, none of whom the honora- 
ble Senator from Ohio, nor any other Senator, 
would think were places where traitors were ed- 
ueated. The charge would not be made by any 
one. Butif the fact that from these institutions 
traitors have come is any argument that the tend- 
ency, the influence of the institution was to pro- 
duce traitors, I see not why the argument is not 
just as conclusive in regard to these institutions 
as in regard to West Point. One of the Senators 
on this floor, a leading member of this rebellion, 
having a seat in the rebet cabinet, and a prominent 


| man in it, was, as | have suggested, educated at 


Another, now 


Yale College, in New Haven. 


| representing the confederate States abroad, unless 


he has recently returned, was educated with my 
honorable colleague, at Williams College, in the 
hills of western Massachusetts; and that venera- 


| ble institution of learning, Williams College, no 
/ more than Yale College, at New Haven, has ever 
| been a nursery of traitors; but the remark may 


stronger because we had got rid of some officers || 


unfitto command? It would not be my policy, 
Mr. President, to bring about such a result; on 
the contrary, if there be any ill feeling between 
these classes of officers, | would do all in my 
power to bring them together in harmony, and 


say not one word which should either create or | 


perpetuate any jealousy, any hostility. 
seems to me thatif the Senator from Ohio had not 


given way to an opinion which I know is a favor- | 


ite one with him, his patriotism, known to us a 
as of the sternest and truest, would never have 


} 
} 


be made in regard to those institutions with equal 


| jistice as in regard to West Point, having the same 


evidence to support it and the same foundation on 
which to rest. 
I did not intend, Mr. President, to say a word 


on this subject; perhaps it would have been bet- 
| ter if I had not spoken; and I sit down express- 


And it || 


} 


allowed him to make remarks which, as it ap- || 


pears to me, must do injury to the service, must 
weaken the force of our armies in the field, must 


| be detrimental to the best interests of the coun- 
| try. 


Now, sir, that West Point has had pupils and 


| graduates who are disloyal, nobody doubts. The 


ceedingly. 


| remedy, however, which the Senator would pro- | 
| vide, it seems to me, ‘vould multiply the evil ex- | 


} 


ing the hope that our discussions here may not 
aggravate but moderate any existing evils. _ 
Mr. WADE. Mr. President, 1 am not going 
to reply at length, I could not if I would, to the 
Senator from Connecticut; because I see that he 
has entirely misapprehended all that I said on the 
subject, and his argument has been entirely aside 
from what I said. I have not said that military 
science was not desirable, or that it made men 
supercilious, or that it created invidious distinc- 
tions between one man and another. I have not 
said that the tendency of institutions, colleges, 
academies, &c., was of that character. The Sen- 
ftor has argued just as though | had attempted to 
establish such a position. That was no part ° 
what I intended to inculeate. He speaks of the 
colleges of New England, where he says southern 


gentlemen and others are educated, and he wants 


He says abolish this institution, and |! to know of me if they are schools of treason; and 
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he says they are exactly on the same foundation 
and footing with the Military Academy at West 
Point. The Senator is utterly and totally mis- 
taken as to the different principles on which these 
different institutions move. Yale College is not 
upheld by the Government of the United States 
exclusively to educate a certain set of men who, 
when they receive that education and graduate, 
obtain certain special privileges over and above 
other men, to abide with them during their lives. 
There is no such thing about it. 

Mr. FOSTER The honorable Senator wil! 
allow me to correct him. 

Mr. WADE. Certainly. 

Mr. FOSTER. The honorable Senator mis- 
understands me. I[ did not assert that the colleges 
of New England, or any colleges, were on the 
same foundation with the institution at West 
Point, only in this: that, as | understood his ar- 
gument, it was that certain of the pupils of West 
Point, after having graduated and taken commis- 
sions in the Army of the United States, had joined 
the ranks of the rebellion, and were now In ser- 
vice against the flag which they were sworn to 
protect, and from that fact he argued that the in- 
stitution at West Point had a tendency to make 
traitors. All that I meant to say by comparing 
that institution with the colleges, was that if the 
argument were a good one, the fact was that stu- 
dents came from other institutions, from the col- 
leges of New England and elsewhere, who also 
were traitors, and it was equally as just to say 
that those colleges educated traitors as that West 
Point did. Ofcourse, I did not assert that those 
colleges were on the same foundation, as being 
public institutions maintained by the Govern- 
ment, as the Military Academy at West Point. 

Mr. WADE. I have notasserted that the in- 
stitution made traitors. I have said and I say still 
that, from the time of the Saviour to the present 
day, the Senator can find no instance of an insti- 
tution founded among men, whether favored by 
Government or otherwise, where, of those that re- 
ceived an education, the same percentage of grad- 
uates proved themselves perjured traitors. I stated 
that fact, and I did say that when the fruits ofsuch 
an institution were of this character, it seemed to 
furnish some evidence that something was wrong 
about it. | do not know exactly why it is so, but 
] think [ understand its tendency. 

The Senator from Oregon says that I charged 
that the institution at West Point had made the 
rebellion. I did say that I believed it was hatched 
in that institution; and that if there had not been 
such an institution there might have been no re- 
bellion. Beeause I said this, he thinks that [have 
asserted that slavery was not the cause of the re- 
bellion. j 
this institution to slavery. It was the very nur- 
sery in which those accursed principles were 
taught, promulgated, fastened upon every young 
mind that was taken there; and by their minds 
being contaminated, they were led into this rebel- 
lious course. Slavery was the occasion and West 
Point the cause, in some measure. 

Mr. President, I have not, as the Senator sup- 
poses, argued even for State institutions, which, I 
think, would be free from a great deal of the evil 
attendant upon this; but I have stated that, in 
my judgment, if you vote down the appropri- 
ations for this school, institutions for military 
science will spring up in all the States, and mil- 
itary science will be taught as all the other useful 
sciences and arts are taught in our high schools 
and public schools. Now, this overshadowing 
institution buries alive every graduate who em- 
anates from any other. Men know that if they 
getan education in any other institution than this, 
and go into the Army, they must take their seat 
down below these favored monopolists. That is 
one objection which I have to it. I say abolish 
it,and schools will spring up all over the Union 
where military science will be infinitely better 
taught than it is taught here, where it will be 
taught without this pride, this superciliousness, 
this spirit of superiority that the Senator from 
Massachusetts says is the bane and curse of this 
institution. You will escape all that, and men 
who have genius will seek an education, not be- 
cause they get it for nothing, but because they 
have genius for this pursuit, and ambition to rise 
in it, and you will be infinitely more likely to get 


good men, men of talent, men who love the pro- |! war opened we had eight hundred and twenty. 


fession of arms, than now, when you tempt the 


Why, sir, I trace the evil tendencies of 
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| most ordinary men to go into this institution with 


no other ambition than that of getting an educa- 
tion out of the Government for nothing. 
man receives an education for nothing that makes 
muchofaman. You may look at Andover; you 
may look at all of your charity schools, and see 
what you make out of charity scholars anywhere. 
Sir, they are always at the small end of all pro- 
fessions that they betake themselves to; I do not 
care whether they come from a military school 
oratheological school. Let the man come out on 
his own account, rely upon himself and his-own 
powers to obtain an education, if you. want him 
to flourish. Ido not want a man to go into an 
institution because the hand of charity is held out 
to him, tempting him there, whether he has talent 
or not. It is not the way to make great men. If 
aman has ambition to serve his country in the 
field, and has a genius that way, my word for it 
he will find his way to the science without West 
Point, and you will find infinitely more of such 
men, if you will take away the blighting shadow 
to West Point that must follow them to their 
graves, than you have found while this institution 
has flourished. 

I have said nothing about the graduates of West 
Point who have been in your armies and proved 
themselves heroes and patriots. | esteem them 
as highly as you or any other man, and I have 
said nothing to their disparagement; and it will 
not do to endeavor to drag me in as censuring 
your good officers of the Army because 1 do not 
like the institution at which they were educated. 
I know well that many of the best officers you 
have in the Army—men of magnanimity, men of 
free thought, men who are heroes and patriots 
indeed—feel that they do not want to lean on this 
lame and fragile crutch for their reputations. Men 
soaring entirely above it, whose minds are so ca- 
pacious that they have soared entirely above the 
bad influences of 


Sir, no 


this institution, have told me 
that they believed the country would flourish in- 
finitely better without it than with it. It is only 
your smail men, that want to rely on their certifi- 
eate from West Point, that are sticklers for the 
benefits of the institution. Your great men, that 
stand independent, want no such artificial props; 
and all of them a@fee with me. Abolish the in- 
stitution: it stands in the way of merit; it stands 
in the way of the raising of merit from the ranks 
of your Army,and is of blighting influence. Here 
are eight hundred thousand men. Is it not mar- 
vellous to suppose that there is not infinitely more 
talentamong that great number than you can find 
among two orthree thousand men? It is prepos- 
terous to suppose that military merit is confined 
to the graduates of West Point. The institution 
was established at a time when there was but little 
opportunity for men to acquire military science, 
or any other science, in this country. But things 
have entirely changed; and now it is not only 
useless to teach military science, but worse than 
useicss. 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. {r. Pres- 
ident, we have in the service of the United States 
thirty-four thousand officers. Of that number, 
there cannot be eight hundred who were educated 
at West Point. The number of persons in the 
military service holding commissions who grad- 
uated at West Point, is a very small percentage 
of the whole number of officers in the Army. I 


| know that the country has been disappoimted with 
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the conduct of many of the officers who were ed- 
ucated at West Point; but the country has also 


| been dissatisfied in regard to officers holding high 


rank in the Army who were not educated. at West 


Point. The officers of the Army have not met 


the high wrought expectations of the country. 
Perhaps they have disappointed the just expecta- 
tions of the people. Perbaps they have not come 
up to what we had all of us a right to expect. 
Still I have no doubt that Congress and the coun- 


“try expected of the officers of the Army more than 


they could reasonably perform.’ 
Mr. LANE, of Kansas. I should like to ask 


a question of the chairman of the Military Com- 


mittee, if he will allow me to do so. 
Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. Certainly. 
Mr. LANE, of Kansas. The Senator says that 


| we have six hundred or eight hundred graduates 
| io “ o 
| of West Point in our Army as oflicers. 


| 


Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. When the 


Mr. LANE, of Kansas. And those men were 
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educated at the expense of millions of the people's 
money. 
Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. Yes, sir. 
Mr. LANE, of Kansas. Can the Senator at 
this day point io a ray of genius exhibited by any 
one of those officers? 


Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. 


When the 
war opened we had in the Army eight hundred 
and twenty officers who had been educated at West 
Point. About two hundred of those officers lef 
the Army out of sympathy with treason, thus 
taking off about one fourth of the officers who had 
been educated at West Point. ‘There were many 
persons who had been educated at West Point 
who were then engaged in civil life who have since 
joined the Army; but they certainly cannot have 
more than made up the number thatleftthe Army, 
and therefore there cannot be in the service more 
than about eight hundred officers whagfvere edu- 
cated at West Point out of the whole thirty-four 
thousand. ‘The Senator from Kansas asks me if 
I can point to any one of those officers who has 
exhibited a ray of genius. Sir, since this war 
opened I think many officers who were educated 
at West Point have shown marked ability; abil- 
ity worthy of the unstinted commendation of the 
country. 

Since the war commenced we have lost twenty- 
six general officers. Seventeen of them were killed 
in battle, and of that number nine were educated 
at West Point. In the list of generals who hare 
been killed in battle who were educated at West 
Point, is the immortal name of Lyon. Did he not 
show capacity? Did he not show aray of genius? 
Did he not go to his grave mourned by the Amer- 
ican people? Sir, there was Mansfield, who fell 
at Antietam. Ile was in the Mexican war, con- 
nected with General Taylor as his engineer-in- 
chief,and he distinguished himself as an engineer 
officer. He fell bravely at Antietam, and the na- 
tion will remember him as an officer of unques- 
tioned capacity. Did not the heroic and accom- 
plished Major General Smith show a ray of ge- 
nius when he stormed the defenses of Donaldson? 
There was Mitchell, the astronomer, a man of 
genius and learning. He showed great capacity in 
the West, but he was brought away from dis fet 
of labor and victory, and sent down to the sickly 
coast of the Carolinas, where, if his life had been 
spared, he would have rendered great service to 
the country. Sir, there was young Bayard, who 
was killed at Fredericksburg. Ele was recognized 
by the whole country as a brilliant, dashing, and 
gallant cavalry officer. There was Reno, who feil 
at South Mountain, one of the foremost men in the 
field of this war, a soldier who won the commend- 
ation of all associated with him in the field for 
great military capacity. Terrill, of Virginia, who 
fell in the West, was an accomplished and gallant 
officer. Sir, there was Stevens. We knew him 
in these Chambers. He went into the service. 
He fell bravely fighting the battles of his country; 
and however any of us may have differed from 
him, as we did differ from him politically, all 
must admit that he was a man of great ability. I 
considered him one of the very ablest officers com- 
missioned by this Government since the war be- 
gan. General Richardson, who fell at Antietam, 
was an officer acknowledged by ail to be a man 


| of marked ability. The other day Sill fell at the 


battle of Murfreesboro’. Ile, too, was educated 
at West Point. He was a soldier of ability and 
a man of character. : 

There have been wounded since this waropened, 
from thirty to forty general officers. Many of 
them were West Pointers, and many.of them had 
distinguished themselves in the field as officers 
of enpacity. Hooker isa West Pointer, and has 
he not shown: genius during this war? Has he 
not shown a ¢apacity to manage men in the field 
unsurpassed? Rosecrans, a name that fills the 
mind of the country, and the heart of the country, 
did he not show a ray of genius when he wrung 
victory from defeat at Murfreesboro’ the other 
day? 

Sir, I could stand here, and name officers edu- 


| cated at West Point—but I have not the time to 


do it—who, from general officers down to lieuten- 

ants commanding batteries in the field, have dis- 

tinguished themselves for good conduct, for deeds 
. " . >..° 

of heroic daring. The officers from West Point, 


r asaclass, have not failed in their duties. It is true, 


sir, that this war has not shown an 


Napoleon, 
nor any marked military genius. 


t has, how- 
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ever, proved that we have a great many officers, 
from ge down to lieutenants, who are ac- 
complished officers We have not shown as yet 
that we have very great leaders, and the country 
is disappointed; hut because we are disappointed, 
it will not do to be unjust to those who have per- 
formed their duty with ability and marked fidelity 
to tne country. 


Sir, in the management of artillery in the field 


nerals 


in this war, the-world has not shown, in any age, | 
better artillery officers than have been found in 


our Army. 

Mr. LANE, of Kansas. Will the Senator al- 
low me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. 


Certainly. 
Mr. LANE, of Kansas. 


The chairman of the 


Committee on Military \ ffairs is suppose dto have | 


had some influence in the policy that has con- 
trolled this war; and I desire respectfully to ask 
him another question. How is it that in this 
Senate Chamber, by a majority of the Senate, an 
opinion is entertained and expresst d that a grad- 
uate of West Point, now holding a most import- 
ant office in this Government, is unfaithful to the 
Government,and yet that he retains his posiion— 
a man named in the Senate Chamber as disloyal, 
and yet, in my opinion, retained in that position 
by the fact that West Point is a monopoly and 
controls with iron shackles this Government? 


Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. What officer | 


does the Senator refer to? 

Mr. LANE, of Kansas. Meigs. If it be true 
that this Government is tottering to its grave—I 
will not believe it; IL will not permit such a fore- 
boding for one moment to have a place in my 
heart—but if it .be true, when that grave closes, 


and the epitaph is to be written upon the tomb- | 
stone of this great nation, that epitaph will be | 
> , 


**died of West Point pro-slaveryism. 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Kansas says it is under- 
stood that i have had something to do, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs, in 
shaning the policy of the Government during this 
war. I have had something to do with the legis- 
lation of the country—nothing to do with its ad- 
Ministration. I assure the Senator that, so far 
from héving anything to do with shaping the 
policy of the Government during this war, In re- 
gard to the command of generals in the field, I 
have had nothing whatever todo with it. Ihave 
never, in my place in this Senate, uttered a word 
of criticism in regard to the military operations 


| Davis was his patron. 
} Jefferson Davis stood by Gen- | 
} eral Meigs when John B. Floyd undertook to || 


and to the entire satisfaction of thecountry. Many 
other officers have been equally faithful; and I 
agree with the Senator from Connecticut that it is 
not wise in the Senate, or in the country, to applaud 
or cohdemn any class engaged in this war. If we 


are to censure, censure men, but not classes of | 


men. 

The Senator refers to General Meigs. I believe 
General Meigs to be as loyal to this country as 
the members of this Senate. Sir, he was the first 
man to make the first military movement in this 
war. He went to Fort Pickens to save that for- 
tress before the war broke out. I believe that 
General Meigs is as loyal as the Senator from 
Kansas or myself. 

Mr. LANE, of Kansas. I do not know that I 


understand the Senator from Massachusetts. I | 


undertake to say that a man in position in this | 


crisis of our country should not only be loyal, but | 


should be above suspicion. The history of our 
proceedings here will show that the loyalty of an 
officer in an important position was impeached by 
name during this week by a distinguished and 
honorable Senator. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts mean to say that the loyalty of that 
officer, so far as suspicion is concerned, is equal to 
thatof the Senator from Kansas? Has the Senator 
from Massachusetts ever heard the loyalty of the 
Senator from Kansas impeached ? 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I said that I believed General Meigs to be as 
loyal to the country as the Senator from Kansas 


or myself. I certainly did not mean to imply that | 
the loyalty of the Senator from Kansas had ever | 


been questioned,and I certainly did not raise any 


| question upon my own loyalty to my country. 


A question has been raised here in regard to 
the loyalty of General Meigs, and why? It is 
said that he was Jeff Davis’s friend, and Jeff 
Ido not think there is 
anything in that, 


crush him. Floyd was not only a traitor buta 


thief, and left the Government only when there | 
seemed nothing more for him to steal. Davis was || © , 
| from all the schools and all the means of educa- 


not a thief, but a traitor to the country. I do not 
think any of us ever accused Jeff Davis of being 
connected dishonorably with@money affairs, or, 
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bear upon the territory we occupy with a portion of the 
fearful weight necessary to crush rebellion. 

“* The labor of the colored man supports the rebel soldier 
enables him to leave his plantation to meet our armies. 
builds bis fortifications, cooks his food, and sometimes aids 
him on picket by rare skill with the rifle. 

“In all these modes it is available to assist our Army 
and itis probable that there will be less outrage, fess loss 
of life, by freeing these people, if put under strict military 
control, than if left to learn slowly that war has removed 
the white men who have heretofore held them in check 
and to yield at last to the temptation to insurrection and 
massacre. 

‘** Had the Government been prepared to meet propptly, 
with the overwhelming force which the loyal States®oujd 
have supplied, the first rebel armftes, the rebellion might 
have been crushed without a long and desolating war, and 
without disturbance of the relations between the two races 
in the South. 

** That time is past ; the destruction of the rebel armics 
and the gradual occupation of the country, by fortifying 
and garrisoning its chief strategic and commercial points, 
are the only conclusion to the war. 

** In this work the loyal inhabitants of the country, white 
or black, must be compelled to assist, and it is impossibie 
to cast aside the millions of recruits who will offer them- 


| selves for the work, accustomed to the climate, inured to 


labor, acquainted with the country, and animated by the 
strong desire not merely for political, but for personal, lib- 
erty.”’ 


Sir, while the records of our battles, so far as 


| the handling of large armies is concerned, show 
| a great deal to be criticised and much to condemn, 





| there are instances of good management, of con- 


summate bravery, and of devotion unsurpassed 
in the history of the world, that men educated at 


| West Point have shown during the war. But, sir, 


among the men who have run away from the 
Army, the officers who have deserted, and the 
thousands that throng your northern cities and fill 

our places of dissipation, and sometimes of crime, 
fice not yet read or heard that any officer edu- 
cated at West Point has been found among them. 
We have some thirty-three thousand volunteer 
officers raised among the people. ‘Thousands of 


| them are brave, devoted, self-denying men, ready 


to toil night and day, ready to bleed and die if 
need be for the country; but there are thousands 
of men who ought to be instantly mustered out 
of the service. When we compare the officers 
educated at West Point with the men selected 


| tion of the country, we shal! find that they do not 


| fail in the comparison; that, at any rate, they are 


in the ordinary matters of legislation, to be a || 


corrupt man; but we knew that Floyd was par- 
tial and corrupt. Ii the controversy which Gen- 


| eral Meigs had with Floyd, he was sustained by | 


of any general inthe field. I have never before the | 
people uttered a sentence of criticism of the mili- 


tary operations of any general in the field. I have 
never written a line, even to my own wife, criti- 
cising the military operations of any general.: I 


early made up my mind that it was not my duty, | 
as chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, | 


to make such criticisms. I entertain opinions— 
and I have expressed them, as I am accustomed 
to do, in private conversation—in regard to mili- 
tary operations and in regard to military men; 
but I have never publicly made, nor written, nor 
printed criticisms upon military operations or men; 
nor have I ever advised the President, or the Secre- 
tary of War, or those holding authority, to give 
any man a command in the field, or to withdraw 
from any manacommand. I have ever felt that 
it was not my duty, as chairman of the Military 
Committee, or as a member of the Senate, to en- 
guge in putting this man in place or that man out 
of place. Before the Senate and the country I 
declare that I am in no degree responsible for any 
changes of commanders in the field; nor have I 


attempted to influence the action of the Govern- || 


ment in regard to its designation of commanders 
on sea or land. 

The Senatorfrom Kansas says that if this nation 
ie: upon its grave will be written, ‘* died of 

est Point.”’ Iam sure the Senator will recon- 
sider that declaration. However, sir, I do not 
choose to put a question, even with an ‘*if,’’ in 
regard to the existence of my country. I believe 
that, in spite of all our misfortunes, the nation 
will live, that our Government will outride the 
storm, and that our country and our Government 
will survive through years of the coming ages. 
While f admit that many officers educated at West 
Point, like many officers not educated there, have 
failed to meet the just expectations of the coun- 
try, many of these officers educated at West Point 
have performed their duties with marked ability, 


1} 


i 


Jefferson Davis. He was also sustained by nearly 
all of us on this side of the Chamber. 
loyalty of General Meigs, | do not think there is 
a man in America who has a right to question it, 

General Meigs was among the first men en- 


| gaged in this war who declared it to be the true 
policy of the Government to organize the black || 


More 


men of the South for military purposes. 


As to the | 


than a year ago he expressed to me, in the strong- | 


est language, his conviction that it was the duty 
of the Government to use the black men of the 


South for the country—for military purposes. I | 


| commend his report to the attention of the Sena- 


tor from Kansas. On the 22d page of the report 
the doctrine is laid down, asclearly and as broadly 
as any man in America has ever laid it down, 
that the slaves of rebels sheuld be used to save 


| our periled country. In this report General Meigs 


says: 


** With all the people of the southern States as united, 
through choice or mititary compulsion, as the whites are 


|; asserted to be, it might well be doubted whether so greata 


rebellion, extending over so vast a territory, could be put 
down. But, as in the great rebellion in India, the people 
are of more than one race, and the task before the country, 


if proper use is made here as there of the aid of all who | 


| are loyal, all who are willing to contend on our side, will | 


be lightened by their divisions. 

“ The rebellion does not cover a wider territory, is not 
more barbarous and ferocious, is not supported by stronger 
prejudices of race and caste, does not embrace a greater 
or more united population, is not better supplied with arms 


or fortified by climate, and had not at its commencement \ 


a larger body of trained soldiers than that which, only a 
few yeats since, our cousins of Great Britain put down; 
though separated from their chief seat of power by two 
eontinents and half the ocean. This lies at our doors, as- 
sailable along a frontier by sea and land of three thousand 
miles, everywhere under our control. 

* Great Britain looked not at the colorof the recruit; she 
accepted the aid of every offered arm, and was successful. 
Courage, resolution, and wisdom will accomplish in the 
West what they did in the East. 

* Our people are being slowly schooled to arms, and the 
war, thus far singularly free from the outrage which in 
other countries has attended civil commotions, begins at 
length, by its inevitable destruction of property and life, to 








quite as good as others. 

The Senator from Ohio singles out this institu- 
tion, and speaks of its educating traitors. Sir, I 
venture to say that while there are fifty-two offi- 
cers from the rebellious States fighting under your 
flag, battling for your country, you cannot find 
fifty-two men in all the rebel States who have been 
educated in the colleges of New England, New 
Jersey,and New York—ay, and of ull the North, 
who have lifted a hand to sustain their country. 
These fifty-two men from the rebellious States are 
fighting the battles of the country, and so are some 
of the men from that section who were educated 
in your Naval School. The officers of the Navy 
go into every sea, intoall the ports of the world. 
They not only become more national, but they 
generally have the broad views that men who travel 
the world over are apt to have. The officers of 
the Navy are very loyal and very devoted to the 
country,and many of these officers from the rebel 
States have nobly clung to the flag that has proudly 
waved over them on every wave and in the har- 
bors of the globe. 

Mr. LANE, of Kansas. Mr. President, it is 
a foregone conclusion that this bill will pass. Hav- 
ing determined to vote against it, I desire to give 
the reason that shall influence me in that vote. 

As I understand it, there are now but two par- 
ties in this country; one is the party that is ready 
to sustain the Government at the expense of sla- 
very if need be; and the other, a party that is will- 
ing to sustain the Government if they can sustain 
slavery with it. In my intercourse with the grad- 
uates of West Point | have found them univer- 
sally—there are no doubt honorable exceptions; 
but if so I have not known them—willing to sus- 
tain the Government provided slavery can be per- 
petuated. Very few of them—none that I have 


| met—are willing to secure this Union at the ex- 


pense of slavery. : 

Mr. President, I said that West Point would be 
the death of this Government, if it was lost. 
said that for the reason that West Point officers 
have the command of our armies, and have no 
heart in the war, no desire to save the country at 
the expense of slavery. The chairman of the 
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Committee on Military Affairs has given me alist | College, nor Williams College, nor any other in- 
of gallant spirits who have bravely fallen in de- || stitution is to bear the odium or receive the praise 
fense of their country. Lyon did exhibit genius; || of what they have done or neglected to do, 

but the chairman of the Military Committee must The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was 
not forget that it was by the stupidity of West | read the third time. 

Point cadets that he was sacrificed. He has given The VICE PRESIDENT. On the passage of 
the name of Rosecrans. I take pleasure in stating || the bill the yeas and nays have been requested. 
to the Senate and to the country, as my opinion, The yeas and nays were ordered. 

that Rosecrans, by his personal courage and gal- || Mr.GRIMES. Mr. President, I have received 
lantry, and his genius, won a victory after a bat- || a great many letters from my constituents urging 
tle was lost. Sir, compare his conduct upon the || me to vote against the passage of this bill. Ido 
battle field with the conduct of other graduates of || not propose to do so, and | desire to state in one 
West Point who have commanded our armiesand || word why I shall not do it. 

led this Government to the very verge of the grave. || The great want of an educated soldiery in this 
Battles we now count as defeats could have been || country was first discovered during our reyolu- 
secured as victories, had all the West Point grad- || tionary war; and he who will read the letters of 
uates shown the personal gallantry of Rosecrans || General Washington will discover that in almost 
upon the battle-field. I said months ago in this || every letter he wrote, at times, to the Continental 
Chamber, that it afforded me pleasure to indorse || Congress, he urged upon them the necessity of 
the graduates of West Point who had exhibited || securing engineer officers. It was in accordance 
brains; but that before I voted for the perpetuity || with his desire thatthey secured through their rep- 
of the institution, I wanted a board of examiners | resentatives in France, and the other continental 
to separate the pensioned idiots from the graduates || Governments of Europe, engineer officers to come 


of sense. here who ‘acted as engineers during the revolu- 
Mr. President, I acknowledge the services of || tionary war. During his Administration, and 
the gallant spirits of whom mention has been || during that of his successor, Mr. Adams, efforts 


made, and am proud to call them brothers. They || were made to establish a military academy upon 
did exhibit true coyrage, and they nobly died. || the plan of the military academies that were then 
But, unfortunately, they occupied subordinate || in existence in France, but I believe none was es- 
positions, and had no opportunity of exhibiting || tablished until 1803, during the Administration of 
genius. Our Government has expended millions || Mr. Jefferson, when our present school at West 
upon millions of dollars in fostering this institu- || Point was established. 
tion, and in this struggle that is to decide our fate, || It is true that you cannot make a wise man out 
with six hundred or seven hundred of these offi- || of a fool; you cannot make a good military com- 
cers, there is not one to step forward to whom || mander out of all the men who are sent to West 
the people can look for succor and for safety. || Point; but while we condemn and pass judgment 
All we want now is a general in whom the people || upon West Point on the character exhibited by 
have confidence. Give the people confidence in || one particular man of its graduates who happens 
the commander of your Army and the country is || to be in the command of a large army, we forget 
saved. the very essential services that are rendered by 
The reason why I vote against this appropri- || the other six hundred men from that Academy 
ation is because the West Point Academy 1s a || who are in subordinate positions, who are looking 
monopoly, and because, as we have seen and as || after your artillery corps, who are fabricating and 
we know, it has shackled this Government, || looking after your ordnance and your missiles of 
shackled the President, shackled the Cabinet, || war, who are attending to your quartermaster’s 
and has led us tothe very vergeof ruin. Itsper- || and your commissary’s department, who are 
nicious pro-slavery influence is felt in every de- || skilled in all the details of those different depart- 
partment of the Garsramoel. I oppose it asa || ments, and who are keeping regularity and order 
monopoly, which, in this emergency, has been || throughout. 
disastrous to the country, potent only in cooling It may be true that the time will come—and I 
the ardor and retarding the onward march of our || should like to see it come—when military schools 
gallant citizen soldiery. shall be established in the different States, as has 
For these reasons, Mr. President, [ shall vote, || been suggested by the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. 
and continue to vote so long as I have a seat in || Wape.] Whenever thereshall be military schools 
Congress, against the appropriation of one dollar || established in the States—and it may possibly be, 
for the West Point Academy, regarding it as a || and I hope it may be—then it will be proper for 
monopoly inconsistent with our institutions. | the President of the United States to establish 
Mr. POMEROY. Mr. President, I do notin- || a board who shall cause the graduates of those 
dulge in these wholesale denunciations of West || schoolsto pass through an ecxamination and receive 
Point, nor attribute the success or the failure of || them into the Army of the United States. But are 
our armies or generals to West Point. I have || we prepared todoitnow? Isthereasingle school 
seen men fail in civil life who never went to West || of that description in any of the States? I know 
Point, and I have known such men high in office || of none. There are some private schools where 
in this Government. “We are not to attribute the || a private education is given to the scholars, where 
failure or success of a man to the place of his ed- || they are taught in the manual of arms; but no 
ucation or birth. If we were to look over the |} such foundation for a military education is laid 
civil list of officers connected with this Govern- || there as is necessary for an officer to have who 
ment, we should not find success in every one of || goes into your artillery, your engineer, or your 
them; we should not find genius; I suppose we || ordnance corps. Whenever the States shall es- 
might find patriotism; we might find honesty; but || tablish these schools, and they turn oft scholars 
to suppose that every institution is to be charge- || that are, in our estimation, fit to occupy the posi- 
able for all time to come with the success or the || tions which are now given to the graduates of the 
failure of its graduates is to load down an institu- | Military Academy, I would at once say, let these 
tion with a burden which it cannot sustain. The || young graduates go before a board of military 
pulpits in the seceded States are full of clergymen || officers, and, when they have passed an examin- 
who are rebels, and yet they have all graduated || ation, let them be received into the Army, and 
at your theological seminaries. Why notpile on || let West Point be dispensed with. 
to your theological seminaries in the free States Mr. President, before the increase of our regu- 
all the treason and crimes that may have been com- | lar Army by the addition of nine infantry regi- 
mitted by men in the pulpits of the rebel States? | ments, one cavalry regiment, and one artillery 
They have taken up this rebellion in their churches || regiment, we were only able to supply a small 
and prayed for it; they have baptized it; they have || proportion of the officers of the Army from West 
called it a holy thing; they have prostituted the Point. We have now greatly increased the Army. 
fountains of learning and religion; and yet they || We have added to it nine infantry regiments, each 
graduated at your theological schools. Do you || of which is equal to about three of the old regi- 
propose now to commence a tirade ogent the the- || ments; we have added a cavalry regiment of the 
ological seminaries of the country because such || ordinary size, and another brigade regiment, if I 
men have graduated in those institutions? For my || may so speak, ofartillery. The necessity, there- 
own part, sir, I shall vote for this bill, and I do || fore, is much greater for officers than it was be- 
not propose to charge upon West Pointthecrimes | fore; yet we have not provided for increasing the 
or the disloyalty of men who have graduated there. | number of scholars at West Point, and I presume 
They have followed the fortunes and been iden- | there will be no provision made for increasing the 
tified with the interests of their States and their | number there. If there is no such provision made, 


associations; but neither West Point, nor Yale || if we continue the Academy, as we now propose, || 
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we shall only furnish about one graduate from 
West Point to the Army where six or seven ofli- 
cers will be required, I submit that it will bea 
very excellent thing for the country and for the 
Army to put into it about one in six of men who 
have had a thorough military education, and take 
the other six or seven from the young men who 
may distinguish tnemselves in the ranks of the 
volunteers during this war. 

Mr.WADE. Ifthe Senator will allow me toask 
him a question, I will ask him whether he does 


| not really believe thai in this great Army of ours 


more men will be better educated during the war 
than there could be in any insutation whatever, 
and enough of them? 

Mr. GRIMES. I have no doubt, sir, that a 
great many men will, in some particulars, be bet- 
ter educated than they would be in the school; but 
I do not suppose that we are going to educate men 
in the field in all those duties that relate to fortifi- 
calions. 

Mr. WADE. You can set your West Point 
graduates to digging. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. GRIMES. I do not suppose you are go- 
ing to educate them in the field in all those mat- 
ters that relate to ordnance, to the fabrication of 
arms, the manufacture of missiles, and in relation 
to the powers of projectiles. ‘These are scientific 
subjects; and they must be investigated and learned 
in your academics. Now, what I say is, mix 
them up; take six—and it will be in about that 
proportion—take six or seven of the young men 
fromthe Army who have distinguished themselves 
on the battle-field, who have shown their capacity 
to handle men, and put them into the Army, and 
put, standing by the side of them, the sixth or 
seventh man who has been thoroughly educated 

| at West Point, and in that way we shall get an 
| Army that will be worthy of the country. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, before the 
vote is taken upon this question, as I, too, have 
received a great many communications from the 

| State of [linois on this subject, all of which speak 
one sentiment, and urge me to vote against the 
| passage of any bill for the continuance of the 
Vest Point Academy; and as, unlike the Sena- 
tor from Iowa, it affords me very great pleasure 
to vote in accordance with the uniform expres- 
sion of opinion in my State, I will say a word or 
two giving the reasons why I shall so vote. 
I think it is very unfair on the part of those 
who are the advocates of West Point here to treat 
opposition to the continuance of this institution 
asanattack upon every West Pointofficer. That 
is the mode which those who are the advocates of 
this institution adopt here to meet the arguments 
that are presented to show why it should not be 
continued. Now, sir, I think it is unjust to con- 
demn every person who has been at West Point; 
it is unjust to say that they are all traitors, but it 
is equally unjust to claim that they are all patriots 
| andallleaders. Let this institution stand upon its 
merits, and let the men who were graduates of 
West Point, and who have done well, receive the 
applause of the country—there afe many such; 
and let those who have been cowards or traitors, 
or indisposed to crush this rebellion, receive the 
condemnation they deserve. I do not think that 
all the fault which is attributed here to West Point 

belongs to West Point; it belongs to the regular 
| Army, whether it is composed of West Pointers 
or not; and we ourselves, perhaps, are to blame, 
and the country is to blame, for the influence of 
what has been denominated here this ciose cor- 
poration, 

When the war first broke out there was a very 
general feeling all over the country in favor of 
selecting men educated at West Point for com- 
manders. I know that was the feeling in my 
State. Among the first regiments that were or- 
ganized in that State a desire was expressed by 
the subordinate officersand by the men generally, 
to have some man educated at West Point, some 
man of military experience, to take charge of them 
and drill them and prepare them for the war. Ap- 
plications, I know, were made to the War Depart- 
ment from my State, and I presume from all the 
States, to have some regular officer detailed to com- 
mand and drill thenewregiments. Permission was 
asked that they might elect them as colonels and 
lieutenant colonels; and that was done in many 
instances. We all thought at that time that it 
would be better to take these West Point officers, 
and in that way, the public sentiment of the coun- 
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try at the time just fying it, the leading command- 


ers of our armies were all taken from West 
Point, and they are so to-day. The education 
obtained there 1s doubtless useful; but to speak 
of a person educated at West Point as, in conse- 
quence of that education, having a capacity to lead 
half a million men is an absurdity. He knows 
how to shoulder arms; he understands drilling a 
company. We have often heard statements made 


in regard to men who are acting as generals, 
they have had no military experience, and 
efore they are unfitto command. What ex- 

rience have your West Pointers, who have been 
he commanders-in-chief of more than half'a mil- 
They were lieutenants or cap- 
tains before this war | roke out. They had mus- 
yme time or other, and 


tered sixty-four men at 
fore they were capable of planning cam- 
paigns and carrying on a war which was to be 
conducted by half Because they 
( , because, as the Senator 
1 


lion men, had? 


tier 
' 

a million . 

amiiiton met 


understood engineering 


from lowa says, they understood the erection of 


iortincationas, they 


be Napoleons, an 


were, therefore, supposed to 
1 capable of leading immense 
urmies. There is the mistake. 
Mr. GRIMES. Does the Senator say I said so? 
Mr. TRUMBULL. I understood the Senator 
from Towa to say that you must have West Point 
because you have men instructed how to 


must 
make fortifications. 

Mr. GRIMES. That is true; b I did not 
any, as | understand the Senator to say I stated, 
that therefore they were capable of Jeading large 
armicer, 

Mr. TRUMBULL. No,sir; I did not under- 
stand the Senator from Iowa to say that they were 
capable, but I say those are the men we have se- 
lected to lead our armies, and there is the mistake 
which has been made. We have sclected engi- 
jeers to command our armies, In carrying ona 
war which, upou our part after the war was com- 
menced by these rebels, was an aggressive war, we 
have been pursuing a defensive policy. Why, 
sir, in my judgment, the fact that a man is a good 
engineer and knows how to construct fortifica- 
tions, so far from qualifying him to lead an army 
of a hundred thousand men in the field, the very 
fact that his mind hus been turned in that direc- 
uuon, disqualifies hira for the position of a leader 
of your armics in the field. 

Mir. FESSENDEN. 
friend if it disqualifies General Rosecrans? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I think it is a disqualifi- 
eation calculated to impair his ability to command 
in the field 

Mr. GRIMES. General Foster also is an en- 
hd neer, 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Did I not say at the com- 
mencement of my remarks that I did not condemn 
every man who was at West Point, and did not 
praise every man? Because there is one man who, 
in spite of being an engineer, Is a great com- 
mander, does it therefore follow that all are great 
commanders ?. Because Judas Iscariot was a devil, 
were the disciples of the Saviour all devils? 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the Senator from Illinois 
allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FOSTER. I should like to ask the Senator 
what great commander has come from the war 
who knew nothing about West Point, and has 
never been there. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I will tell you why he has 
not come before I sit down. 

Mr. FOSTER. I asked who had; not why not. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. You ask who has come. 
How could he come without an opportunity? 
llow could a man be a good commander who 
never had an opportunity to command? 

Now, sir, | will say why I think the engineers 


are not likely to make the best commanders in the | 


field. It is well understood that the persons who 
graduate at your military school with the highest 
honors are those who are most proficient in engi- 
neering. The young men who are sent to West 
Point, ambitious of distinction as they are, all 
strive to excel in that particular department. They 
study the science of engineering, the science of 
erecting fortifications, and all know how to con- 
struct approaches to fortifications that they may 
destroy them. The thoughts of their minds for 
years Lateout to the study of ascertaining how 
they can erect a fortification which shall be im- 


I should like to ask my | 


| tifications worth? 


in a channel not the best adapted to lead armies in 
the field. What do we want ina general at the 
head of a hundred thousand men in the ficld in a 
war like this, where we are acting upon the ag- 
gressive, where our object is to put down a rebel- 
lion which can never be crushed except you move 
upon the rebels? What is your knowledge of for- 
To what do you owe the loss 
of thousands and tens of thousands of men who 
have sickened and died in the swamps upon the 
borders of rebeldom while they were engaged in 


| constructing fortifications, except it be to the pas- 
| sion which these engineers had for constructing 


fortifications ? 

Sir, what we want is generals to command our 
armies who will rely upon the strength of our 
armies. We have four timesas many men on the 

le of the U pe ee r ; 
side of the Union as there are rebels. We have 
had in the field more men than mortal man could 


marshal in battle array; and what we wantis, that 


these men who have gone into this war for the pur- 


pose of crushing this rebellion shall be led against | 


the rebels. 


Let them, with their eyes fixed upon 
the rel 


els, advance upon them with the power of 
a hundred thousand bayonets, and you will put 
the enemy to flight and to rout, and crush and de- 
stroy thisrebellion. You never can destroy it by 
building fortifications and planting cannon in them 
and seeing how far you can throw a ball, and if 
you can kill some man further than you can see 
him. ‘Thatis whatI mean by saying thata man, 
by devoting his life and his thoughts to the con- 
struction of fortifications and the building of works 


| is by no means qualifying himself to lead armies 


in the field. I do not say that he is not a useful 
man. He is usefulin his place. It is desirable 
to have such men in our armies; but I cannot 
agree that they are the men who should be se- 


| lected to command our armies. 
The Senator from lowa says that when we get 
these State institutions spoken of by the Senator | 


from Ohio, he would dispense with West Point. 
Sir, you can never have the State institutions 
while you have West Point. Why? Because 
your Army is a close corporation. It is shut 
against the graduates of military schools in the 
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they are as capable of learning the art of war, in 
the midst of war, on battle-fields, in the handling 
of guns, and in the firing of cannon, as at the 
school at West Point in peaceful times. Will it 
be said that a volunteer colonel; a gentleman of 
intelligence; a gentleman of education;a gentleman 
skilled in mathematics and in the sciences—and 
we have hundreds of such now in the Army—who 
has been in actual service nearly two years; has 
been upon the battle-field time and again; has led 
his troops into action; has seen the effects of mus- 
ketry, the effects of bayonet charges, the effects 
of cannon; will you tell me that such a person is 
not as well qualified for command as the student 
of West Point, who never heard a cannon fired 
that was loaded with anything but powder; never 
saw a company even parading, except on some 
parade day; never had sight of an enemy, or saw 
W hy, sir, if we want edu- 
cated men, we are getting them now every day; 
and so far from this being the worst time, I think 
it is the best time of all others when we should 
dispense with this institution. 

Now, sir, a word in reply to the question asked 
by the Senator from Connecticut, to know what 
volunteer officer had greatly distinguished himself 
in this war. Why, sir, if I were to admit that 
there were none, it would not militate at all against 
the argument I am making, although there are 
thousands that have distinguished themselves. 

Mr. FOSTER. The Senator will pardon me, 
I did not ask as to who had distinguished them- 
selves—for I grant their name is legion—but who 
is the one who has shown himself able to lead a 
hundred thousand men as a leader, when he com- 
plains of West Point for not furnishing such a 


|| one? 


States. No person can enter the regular Army | 


except he goes through West Point. 


Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. Yes, hecan. | 


Mr. TRUMBULL. He can! Let me ask the 


chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs | 


if, to-day, there is any way of approach into the 
regular Army except through West Point? 

Mr. WILSON, of Massacliusetts. Ido not un- 
derstand why there is not. Since this rebellion 
broke out, we have put into the Army certainly 
over a thousand officers who were not graduates 
of West Point, and all the appointments of second 
lieutenants, that will come to us in a few days, 
have been made from soldiers who have gone into 
the ranks. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I know that when we add- 


ed some ten regiments to the regular Army, the 


from civil life; but it was not so before the war 
broke out. I understand that that practice is now 


| abandoned and that the only way now for entering 


_is not necessary now. 


the regular Army is regularly through West Point, 


Mr. TRUMBULL. Not one volunteer officer 
ever had a hundred thousand men under his com- 
mand; and yet the Senator from Connecticut asks 
the question, what one has shown himself able to 


, lead a hundred thousand men? No opportunity 


was ever offered a volunteer officer, or, | might 
say, a man not educated at West Point, to leada 
hundred thousand men. That is a conclusive an- 
swer to the question. I shail not make attacks 
upon particular individuals; I will not say that 


| the regular Army, as a body, is disloyal; but I 


mean to say this much, that this great Army of 
ours, which we have had in the field for the last 
yeaf and a half, has been substantially controlled 
in all its departments by the officers of the regular 
Army; and no volunteer officer has had a chance 
to do anything. No man not educated at West 
Point has ever had a hundred thousand men under 
his command, or anything like it; and if he did 
have, the machinery necessary to move that great 
army has all been in the hands of your West 
Point officers. If there is a jealousy, as has been 
stated here to-day, between the West Point of- 
ficers and those not educated there, it is but nat- 
ural that they should notcontribute so heartily to 


| support and sustain an offie@r not educated at 
officers for those regiments were taken in part || 


West Point as they would one of their own fel- 


‘| lows. And how could a general, ever so able, lead 


or a soldier in the regular Army may be promoted | 


to be a corporal, a sergeant, and may obtain some 
subordinate office like a lieutenancy; but canany 
soldier in the ranks of the regular Army be ap- 
vointed a colonel? It would shock all West 
Point. 

Sir, this is the reason why you cannot have 
your military schools in the States. I admit that 
scientific knowledge in regard to ordnance, en- 
gineering, and gunnery, is desirable; but I think 
this would all be obtained at other institutions, if 
the avenues to position in the Army were open to 
the graduates of other institutions; but while, 
however well qualified a man may be in any of 
these departments, he cannot enter the Army to 


_ exercise his profession there, there will be no in- 


ducement for him to qualify himseif. 

Again, sir, if this education were necessary in 
ordinary times to be acquired at West Point, it 
We have in the field, as 
[ understand, some six or seven hundred thou- 
sand men. We have, as we are told to-day by 
the Senator from_ Massachusetts, thirty-four thou- 
sand officers. These officers and men, to a ver 


successfully an army of one hundred thousand 


/ men unless he was supported by subordinates in 
the commissary department, in the a 


| codperation of all. 


| great extent, are educated men, men of intelli- }| 
pregnable; and I say that this turns their minds || gence, many of them men of science; and I think“) 


ter’s department, in the engineer’s department, 
and in every department connected with the man- 
agement of the Army? He must have the earnest 
No officer, outside of one ed- 
ucated at West Point, has had any such oppor- 
tunity or any such coéperation from subordinates. 
Sir, if this rebellion is ever to be crushed—as I 
trust it may be, and as I believe it will be; for we 
have the power to do it—TI tell you you must let 
loose the citizen soldiery of this country upon the 
rebels. The regular Army will never do it. Take 
off your engineering restraints; dismiss, if you 
please, from the Army every man who knows how 
to build a fortification, and let the men of the 
North, with their strong arms and indomitable 
spirit, move down upon the rebels, and I tell you 
they will grind them to powder in their power. 
Mr. FESSENDEN. I hope, sir, that we may 
have a vote. Ido not feel disposed to go into this 
matter myself, It is a mere question of making 
the ordinary appropriation, and I think debate on 
the subject has gone about as far as it should go. 
Still, if gentlemen wish to debate it further, of 
course I cannot prevent it. I have one word to 
say, however, and it is this: | agree that a great 
many things have gone wrong, and I regret that 
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the generals for the Army, to manage the whole 
concern, could not be taken from Congress, from 
the Senate and the House of Representatives. We 
can pick out here generals to head the Army and 
manage all these affairs, because we could do it 
from an intuitive appreciation that we have of all 
these things,and a perfect understanding of them; 
butunfortunately we have other duties to perform, 
and we have to content ourselves with the kind 
of officers we can get while we are discharging 
these. I really hope, sir, that we shall have a 
vote on the bill. « 

Mr. McDOUGALL. I am obliged to the Sen- 
ator from Maine for his advice to the Senate. I 
do not propose to occupy the time of the Senate 
atany length on this subject, but to make some 
few suggestions, and one or two to the Senator 
from lilinois, because it is somewhat particular 
as to him. 

He has informed the Senate that he has received 
a great many letters from his constituents hostile 
to the institution at West Pointand to West Point 
officers. I remember very well, and the Senator 
may remember when I suggest it.to him, thata 
great many Illinois troops went into the war 
against Mexico. He will remember, as I remem- 
ber, that they found great complaint against Gen- 
eral Churchill, the inspector general. He was 
too severe upon them, and they did not like his 
system. General Wool was obnoxious to the 
whole volunteer force who were on General Tay- 
lor’s line. ‘There was hardly a man in the vol- 
unteer force from the Senator’s State that was not 
ready to denounce both the inspector general and 
General Wool, who’ had general charge of that 
movementunder General Taylor. After the bat- 
tle of Buena Vista had been fought and won, there 
were no two men as much thought of in Illinois 
as General Churchill and General Wool, the se- 
vere disciplinarians. They had compelled them 
to learn how to conduct themselves in order of 
battle, how to keep their arms in proper order, 
how to march into the field, and how to win vic- 
tories. 

Now let me say a word in reply to another re- 
mark of the’Senator from Illinois. He says that 
to be an eminent engineer officer disqualifies a man 
from command in the field. Does he remember 
that the greatest soldier of modern times was an 
officer of engineers? In what school was the great 
Napoleon taught? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The Senator does not 
state me quite accurately. I say it is not calcu- 
lated to qualify him for command. As I said in 
my remarks, he may, in spite of being an engineer, 
be a very good comainiber in the field. I 
there were such instances. 


Mr. McDOUGALL. The greatest soldier of 


education in arms, not merely in engineering but 
in artillery and in all the departments of the ser- 
vice, a8 does every graduate of West Point. Emi- 
nence in all the departments of study in the Acad- 
emy qualifies a person to enter the Army as an 
engineer. Let meask the Senator, does eminence 
as a lawyer disqualify a person, because he has 
obtained high honors in his profession, from being 
a general in the Army? 


Iknow | 


Does eminence as a | 
physician, because a man has devoted his atten- | 
tion to that subject, or eminence in mercantile 


| puted, 
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had never read any of the elementary books upon 
law would make asgood a lawyeras himself. He 
would not pretend that a person who had never 
studied public affairs, and never entered a council 
chamber, would make as good a statesman as 
himself. He would not undertake to say that a 
person who had never gone into a blacksmith’s 
shop and made a horse-shoe could make as good 
a horse-shoe as a blacksmith. I know that men 
can approximate to these things, for I once sawa 
man, who was not even a carpenter, make a good 
axletree, but he did not make it as good asa 
wagon maker and blacksmith could do it. We 
have to learn all these things. The gentleman, 
now, cannot himself—and heisan embitious man, 
and has learned many things, and, for aught I 
know, may be ambitious to be a leader of this war 
—put a squad through the manual of arms, This 
knowledge is essential to the organizing of armies. 

He speaks of gentlemen called from West Point 
to command troops in his own State. Who are 
they? I know two, who led their regiments in the 
field. One was General Buford, who has since 


| been promoted to a generalship for gallantry on 


the field. Hewasa graduate of West Point. He 
served in the Army,and had retired from the ser- 
vice. He is now in the city. The gentleman 
knows him well. He has honored the cause of 
the country. Another is General Grant. 1 be- 
lieve his qualities as a soldier have not been dis- 
He was a colone! in the State of Illinois. 
hey sought these persons to lead their men. 
Have they proved themselves qualified for the 
trust?) From being colonels, one rose to the com- 
mand of a brigade and the other to a major gen- 


| eralship in our Army. 


Mr. Presideat, | do not believe that Senators 
should allow their own judgments to be worked 


| upon by letters written by men at home on this 


subject, and [| honor the Senator from lowa, who 


| undertakes himself to be a leader, not a follower 


affairs, or commerce, or in the arts, disqualify a | 


man from a commanding position in the Army? 
If l understand it aright, eminence is won by great 
ability and great ambition; and great ability with 


great ambition must be concentrated in a great | 


commander. If itis true that to have any military 
science, to be most eminent in his school, and 
therefore an engineer, disqualifies a man from 


command, you destroy the qualifications of all | 
eminent men, men of great minds and of great | 
ambition. The fact that a man has graduated at 

West Point is proof that he is a man of brains | 


and a man of ambition, that he had the capacity 


and the ambition to acquire both the intellect and 
character. 


It does not follow, because a man has | 


studied engineering in a military school that he | 
has not studied all the other branches of military | 
science. In order to be appointed to the engineer 


corps, it is necessary for him to study them all 
well, and in all the departments belonging to 
military science to prove himself the master of 
his fellows. 

Now, in regard to military schools, the Senator 
from Ilinois would not pretend that a person who 


of opinion. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I cannot see the force of 
the argument of the Senator from California, that 
because a person who has not served an appren- 
ticeship in a blacksmith shop cannot make a 


| horse-shoe as well as the man who is a black- 


smith and has learned the trade, therefore a man 


| who has learned at West Point to take a squadron 


through the manual necessarily should know any 
better how to command a hundred thousand men 
when he never saw two thousand together than a 
man who did not know how to shoulder arms. 

Mr. McDOUGALL. Will the Senator allow 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Certainly. 

Mr. McDOUGALL. Is there a man who is 


. | not a graduate of West Point, now serving in the 
modern times was an engineer, and received his || 


Army or out of the Army, with whom the Sena- 
tor would trust the command of one hundred thou- 
sand men? 


Mr. TRUMBULL. The question asked by the 


| Senator from California whether I would take up 
anew man who had not been in the Army at all 


to take the command of seven or eight hundred 
thousand men who had been serving for a year or 
two isa very singular one. I suppose that the men 
who have served in the Army and have learned the 
science of war on the battle-field, are quite as com- 
petent as the men outside of the Army. They 
have been with the one hundred thousand and seen 
them together. But we are talking about an in- 


| stitution upon the Hudson river, where no armies 


| have been, and where men are educated theoreti- 





cally in the science of war, if you please, as well 
as it can be taught in a school without any prac- 
tical experience in the field. Ido not think that 
the cases which the gentleman puts are at all anal- 
ogous, or that it follows at all, because a person 
who has not studied law does not understand law as 
well as one who has, that therefore a man who has 
been at West Point must of necessity understand 
better the management of one hundred thousand 
men than one who has not been at West Point, 
neither having ever had any experience in the field 
or seen large bodies of men together. I am not 
the advocate of ignorance, as against science, but 
do not believe that the officers educated at West 
Point have monopolized all the military talent or 
science in the country. Why, sir, the man who 
has not been at West Point may know just as 
much about the management of an army of a hun- 
dred thousand men in the field as the man who 


K. 


nee 


has been there. Neither of them has had any op- | 
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portunity to"show his knowledge and skill. — I re- 
marked when | was up before that none of your 
commanding generals, who have under them all 
the armies of the United States, | believe ever rose 
higher than the grade of captain before this war; 
and Iam told now by a Senator sitting near me 
(Mr. Wank] that the General-in-Chief never saw 
a ball fired by an enemy. Ido not know how 
true that is. 

Mr. McDOUGALL. Does the Senator say 
that General Halleck never saw an engagement ? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The Senator on my left 
[Mr. Wane] intimates that he was never under 
fire. I do not know how that is. 

Mr. McDOUGALL. The Senator is mistaken. 
General Halleck served on the staff in the whole 
of the Mexican campaign. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. | Perhaps he did serge in 
that war. He has not been under fire, probably, 
in this. Nor do I see the force of the clinching 
argument of the Senator from Maine who regrets 
exceedingly that Congress cannot furnish all the 
commanders, and therefore West Point must be 
kept in existence. That was with a great deal of 
self-complacency announced to the Senate as clos- 
ing the debate; that he regretted exceedingly that 
we could not furnish from Congress all the com- 
manders of our armies, that there was such won- 

| derful ability here, and therefore the inference is 
irresistible that because there was most wonder- 
ful ability here, you must have an appropriation 
for West Point., I presume the Senator saw the 

| force of that argtiiment and regarded it as con- 
clusive,as he called upon the Senate to cease dis- 
cussion, and vote on the bill on that statement. 

Mr. DAVIS. I shail occupy about ten min- 
utes, and not longer, in this debate. 

Mr. President, I have always been taught to be- 
lieve that war was an art, and that, like any other 
art, it has to be learned. What is ship-building 
butan art? Isitnot learned by study and experi- 
ence and practice? What is constructing roads, 
macadamized turnpikes, and railroads, but an art? 
I have to believe that where men have studied a 

| business which is an art, and by assiduous read- 
ing and reflection and careful practice have learned 
something about it, they are much more compe- 
| tent to execute their respective arts, and to excel 
in them, than if they had never studied or learned 
anything about them. [agree that the highest 
properties of a great military commander are a 
natural endowment. A Cesar,a Hannibal, a Bo- 
naparte, « Cromwel!, were given by their Creator 
the great faculties and qualities that constituted 
them great commanders; but Cromwell himself, 
with all his great genius and vigor, would have 
been in earlier life an accomplished commander 
if he had had the benefit of a military education. 
The other great captains had such an education. 

Well, sir, [say that this military art, so far as it 

is to be acquired, must be studied and learned just 

like any other art,and we must have schools and 
| exercises in which to learn it. 

Another proposition I make. We may learn 
by our enemies; and our enemies, the secession- 
ists, we may learn something useful and valuable 

| from them also. How does this matter of mili- 
| tary commanders stand in the confederate armics? 
| Let us glance very hastily at their armies in that 
respect. Who are the civilians that have figured 
as statesmen, as politicians, as congressional 
orators who have been playing parts as generals 
in the confederate armies? 1 will give a few of 
their names. Thereis Wise, Toombs, Zollicoffer, 
| Cobb, Floyd, Breckinridge, Hindman, and Hum- 
phrey Marshall. 

Mr. CLARK. Do not forget Pryor. 

Mr. DAVIS. And theimmortal Pryor. [Laugh- 
ter.] Pillowisanother. He has had the advan- 
tage of experience in two wars; he was in the 
Mexican war, and he built the ditch on the wrong 
side. Isthatan evidence of military skill? [Laugh- 
ter.] If he had been educated at West Point, I 
dare say h® never would have committed that 
blunder, at any rate. 

Now, Mr. President, let us take a view of the 
renherals who have been educated at West Point, 
and who have rendered servige, and brought glory 
even upon the confederate arms by their skill in 
war and by their ability as captains; I will do 
them thathonor. There is Robert E. Lee, Joseph 
E. Johnson, Albert S. Johnston, Stonewall Jack- 
son, Stuart, Longstreet, Bra one of the Hills 
at least, and Magruder. 
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Mr. FOSTER. Both. » 


Mr. DAVIS. There are about an equal num- 
ber of commanders in the confederate army from 
military schools, with scientific military educa- 
tion, with men of fine natural ability, who have 
figured in the civil walks of life. Which of these 
s of generals have been the most formidable 
our armies and te our country, and 
which of them have rendered the most valuable 
and signal services to the confederate cause? For 
myself, sir, | wish that the armies of the con- 
federates had been commanded in every field by 
these civil generals, and that the generals who 

ere educated at West Point had been ever ab- 

nt from them. ‘The results to our arms would 
have been very different. 

Mr. President, the parallel run in relation to the 
classes of commanders—those that are brought 
from civil life, and those from military schools in 
the confederate armies—illustrates the question 
that we are now discussing, 

Mr. WILKINSON. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Kentucky if Humphrey Marshall 
v not educated at West Point? 

Mr. DAVIS. Ido not think he was. 

Mr.GRIMES. He was a graduate at the foot 
of the class. 

Mr. FOSTER. He did not get enough of West 


Point to hurt him. { Laughte r.| 


CluUSst 


enemres. lo 
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Mr.DAVIS. He may have been educated there, 


but if he was, he won so little fame as a warrior 
or commander, that | was not even impressed 
with the fact that he had been educated at West 
Point. Atany rate, his case does not affect the 
force of the argument the one way or the other. 

Mr. GRIMES. With the leave of the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, I will state as an illustration 
of his argument, that General Ripley, who com- 
mands at Charleston, and has fortified that city for 
the rebels, is a graduate of West Point; General 
Lawton who commands at Savannah, aud has for- 
tified that place for them, isa graduate of West 
Point; and General Leadbeater who did command 
at Mobile, and fortified that place, is also a gradu- 
ate of West Point. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. 
are very well fortified. 

Mr. DAVIS. Here, Mr. President, is a prop- 
osition that | think no man can doubt or oar. 
thatif there are two men of equal natural parts who 
are setting up to be candidates for employment in 
a complicated, difficult, and important art, and one 
orthem has never had the benefitofany instruction, 
study, or experience whatever in the art, and the 
other has had the benefit of the most mature and 
laborious Instruction and training in it, the latter 
is comparably better qualified than the former 
to practice it. That, to my mind, ts just as plain 
as that two and two are four. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Will the Senator from 
Kentucky allow me to ask him a question right 
there? 

Mr. DAVIS. Certainly. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. 
ever saw five thousand men together at all, then 
does it necessarily follow because a man knows 
how to manage sixty-four men, that he knows 
better than anybody else how to manage six hun- 
dred thousand? 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, 1 would rather 
take a man who knew how to manage sixty-four 


Everybody admits they 


Suppose neither of them | 


men, than a man who did not know how to man- | 


age one man, {laughter;] and I would rather take 
a man with a military education at West Point, 
who had seen nothing but the exercises of the 
cadets, to command a body of men, if he had equa! 
natural intellect, than any civilian that you could 
name. I do not care how he had distinguished 
himself in the halls of Congress, in the courts as 
a forensic orator, or on the bench as a judge. It 
just recurs back to this general proposition, that 
aman knows something more of a subject because 
he has learned and studied it, than he would know 
if he had not learned and studied it atall. That 
is the whole of it. Why, sir, give me any graduate 
of West Point. I have been there myself, and I 
have seen one or two of theirexhibitions, | know 
the thoroughness of their military education; and, 
as the gentleman from California remarked, they 
there receive the advantage of education in every 
military department, as engineers, as artillerists, 
and infantry officers; and they are endeavored to be 
qualified for any form of service to which their 


cated, thoroughly educated,of fine natural intellect, 
is not better qualified than a man of equal natural 
mind, who has not received a day’s education in 
he various branches of this most difficult art, is 
perfectly preposterous. Mr. President, when I 
employ a tailor, a blacksmith, a watchmaker, a 
physician, a lawyer, or a general, | employ the 
man who has had an opportunity of becoming 
skillful, learned, and able in his vocation, in pref- 


erence to him who has never studied it, been. 
taught in it, or practiced it; and that is the prac- | 


tical judgment of the world. 

Mr. WADE. 
this bill, and as all the arguments which have been 
made in opposition to the suggestions which I 
threw out are entirely aside from any objections 
that I professed to make against its passage, I can- 
not suffer the debate to close upon a speech like 
that of the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. DAVIS. It was short, at any rate. 

Mr. WADE. Yes, sir, it was very short; but 
it was very sophistical. 
opponent of this bill contends that a man who 


betakes himself to the study of any art or science | 


is not apt to make more proficiency in it than a 
man who does not turn his attention to it at all. 
The Senator from Kentucky has argued very 
elaborately to show that such is the fact, and yet 
I do not know of any man who disputes it; cer- 
tainly lam not one of those who Mepete a 
know very well that in military science, as in the 
mechanic arts, or in any other science, a man 
must elaborately study its principles, if he wishes 
to become a proficient in it. There is no doubt 
about that, and nobody here stands up to contra- 
dict any such idea. The arguments made in favor 
of the bill are very easily made when the real op- 
position is perverted in that way. 

There is another way of arguing this question 
that has been thoroughly answered by my friend 
from Illinois, and that is, appealing to the preju- 
dices of mankind, as though we argued that no 
good officer could ever have emanated from the 
West Point school. Sir, I know that there have 
been among its graduates many very eminent men, 
many that I have the most exalted estimation for. 
When you speak of Rosecrans it inspires me with 
enthusiasm. I know he is a man of gallantry 
and of skill. He is the man who retrieved a de- 
feat and turned it into a victory, as has well been 
said, by his personal skill, courage, and gallantry 
upon the field. He emanated from West Point, 


and he is none the worse for that; butit was that || 


nature of his that would have made a nobleman 
anywhere; and if he had studied in a school of 
his own State, or in some public institution of 
any other State, he would have been as he is, a 
noble, gallant patriot, worthy to marrage and to 
command the armies of the General Government. 


Nobody stands here to find fault with any man who || 


has distinguished himself, whether from West 
Point or anywhere else, and it is but mere soph- 
istry to attempt to give the arguments in opposi- 
tion to this bill that unpopular turn, as though we 
were finding fault with your most meritorious 
officers, as though we were the advocates of ig- 
norance. Thatis not the argument. I know they 
have men of great skill, great military science, in 
the rebel army. I know, and this is not to the 


honor of the institution either, that Jefferson Davis || 


declared that he had his choice out of all of its 
graduates. He stood forth, the arch-rebel; the 
arch-fiend of this rebellion stood up and declared 


that he had his choice of the whole of the a {| 


ates of West Point. I do not believe it. Jeffer- 


son Davis said so, and some have almost said || 


that Jefferson Davis is an honorable man. I do 


not believe it, however. He had his choice of the || 


|| whole of them, he says, and he took the ver 


« 


cream of them. I[ can tell you how that happened. 
That is my objection to your institution. This 
institution for more than thirty years has been 
under the absolute dominion of your southern 
aristocrats. That is the real objection to it. I 
say emphatically, that for the last twelve years it 
has been entirely and utterly under the dominion 
of southern aristocrats, who have put their crea- 


| tures in there, and have taught rebellion as a 


science more than they have any other military 
science. 

Mr. GRIMES. That is not the fault of the 
Academy. 


Mr. WADE. It was the fault of the admin- 


country may callthem. To say thataman thusedu- |! istration of the Academy; and I will show you 
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Mr. President, as I objected to | 


I do not know thatany | 
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how it worked, and everybody knows how it 
worked. We select an unsophisticated young 
man and put him in this institution, and before he 
is permitted to learn military science, he is taught 
to despise hisown democratic section of the coun- 
try, and is taught to despise labor, and the sim- 
plicity of our northern institutions; and he is 
taught there to admire above all things that two- 
penny, miserable slave aristocracy of the South. 
That he is taught as a science, and he is debarred 
of good society there unless he will come up and 
indorse these doctriggs. That is how these men 
have all been perverted, except such master spir- 
its as could overcome a vicious education, and 
rise superior to it. All your small men, in order 
to get through, were first made able to pronounce, 
and compelled to pronounce, the shibboleth of 
southern aristocracy and southern society, turn- 
|| ing their backs, as | said before, on the simplicity 
| of the equal institutions and the just institutions 
of the North. Hence it is, as my friend from 
Kansas has said, that you can hardly find a grad- 
uate from West Point who is not heartily now 
the supporter of southern institutions, who really, 
in his heart of hearts, does not despise his own 


institutions. It was the only way he could get 
through. If you sent a young man there for an 


education; a young gentleman of spirit; proud of 
his own extraction; proud of his northern birth; 
too stubborn and too spirited to succumb to this 
education, some fault was found with him; he had 
a great many marks against him; he missed a 
a great many recitations. There was some means 
found by which he was turned off before receiv- 
ing a certificate as second lieutenant of engineers. 
That was the character of the institution, undeni- 
ably so; and consequently, it has turned out that 
|| the whole batch were imbued with the southern 
secession doctrine, which was taught asa science; 
| and as my friend from Kansas has said, I have 
| hardly ever conversed with one of them who is 
‘| really a democrat in his heart; 1 mean nota 
democrat in the party sense, but in the real sense 
|| of the word. the have learned to despise the 
| laboring people of < own section; turn up their 
| noses at every one, and think there is nothing that 
| 18 a paragon of excellence but southern aristoc- 
| racy. I ask the advocates of this system has not 
| that been the practice? 
| Mr. GRIMES. Does the Senator say it is so 
| now? 
| Mr. WADE. I say itissonow. The evilof 
that pernicious poison is in the very hearwof the 
| institution, and how long it will continue God 
only knows. I judge it by its fruits. 
| Mr.GRIMES. I wish the Senator would an- 
| swer the question whether that condition of things 
| exists now, or whether he merely alludes to its 
|| existence during the time that Mr. Davis and Mr. 
| Floyd and Mr. Conrad were Secretaries of War, 
|, and had control of the Academy. 
|| Mr. WADE. I believe the evil of their teach- 
| ing adheres to it now, and will to the third and 
fourth generations. Ido not believe you can re- 
| form itallatonce. The Senator, by his question, 
| seems to admit the bearing of what I have said 
|upon it. If he does not, | want him to answer 
; me. 
|| Mr.GRIMES. Of course I do not admit, Mr. 
President, any such thing as the Senator has said, 
|| in his opinion, existed: that any young man was 
|| fraudulently cheated out of his position in the 
| Academy by putting black marks against him be- 
| cause of his political antecedents, or because of the 
'| opinion of his parents or friends, or the section of 
|| country from which hecame. Ifthe Senator means 
'| by hisargument here to-day to convey the idea that 
|| the Military Academy, during the administration 
|| of Mr. Conrad, and of his successor, Mr. Davis, 
'| and then of his successor, Mr. Floyd, was man- 
| aged for the advantage of the southern confeder- 
'| acy; if he means that they were looking forward 
| to the time of this insurrection, and were hoping 
/to make men who would stand by them in this 
|, exigency, I am willing to agree that he is correct; 
but that the men who were instructors in the 
|| Academy were tools of theirs, I utterly deny. 
| Lean tell the Senator how the result of which 
|| he complains was achieved. During the admin- 
jppeirenion of those gentlemen, upon two occasions, 
' we increased the Army. We created two new 
cavalry regiments some five years ago, since the 
Senator himself has been a member of this body. 
Mr. Davis selected his favorites for the important 
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offices in those regiments. He indoctrinated the 
officers of the Army with the idea that they must 
be impregnated with his peculiar notions, else 
they could not have a favored position in the 
Army. The result was, that when this rebellion 
broke out, the second cavalry regiment, which 
used to be called ** Davis’s Own,” was almost left 
bereft of officers; there was hardly a man left in 
jt in the grades of colonel, lieutenant colonel, ma- 
jor, or captain. 

That was the way in which they managed West 
Point and the Army for the benefit of the south- 
ern confederacy. But if such a condition of things 
did exist at West Point during the time that Mr. 


Davis was Secretary of War, I want the Senator || 
to say whether such a condition exists now, and | 


to give us his authority; because, if a young man 
from my State, or from any State, or from any 
district in this Union, is being defrauded out of his 

osition at the Academy by fraudulent marks 
wes made against him; if he is under the ban 
there, I want to know it, and I want to protect 
him. 

Mr. McDOUGALL. Allow me to ask one 

uestion, in the same connection, of the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. WADE. Certainly. 

Mr. McDOUGALL. Is the Senator aware 
whether it is or is not a fact that a large majority, 
perh 


turned out of the institution because they have 


_ three fourths, of those who have been | 


been marked down, have been from the southern | 


States? Has not that been so in the history of 
the institution from its origin until now? 


Mr. WADE. 


Ido not know how that may | 


be; and it is not in the range of my argument to | 


know or care anything about it. There is one 
thing most obvious; and all of those who say that 
disloyalty was no more rife in this institution than 


out of it, had better reflect a little how it happened | 


that there was so great a contrast between the ac- 


tion of the officers and of the rank and fille in your | 
Army when the great rebellion broke out. Linvite | 
those gentlemen who have attempted to justify | 
the loyalty of this institution as being equal to | 


that of anything outside of it, to look to the fact 
that, when the infamous traitors in your Army, 
who were graduates of this institution, had en- 
deavored with all their official influence to pervert 


your soldiery, there is hardly a single instance of | 
the unsophisticated soldier yielding to disloyalty, | 
and turning his back on the good old banner of || 


the Union. How was that? 

Mr. NESMITH. If the Senator will pardon 
me, I will state that there were no southern men 
in the Army as privates, or scarcely any. The 
Army_was composed of northern men and for- 
eigners, principally foreigners. 


Mr. WADE. ‘Principally foreigners!’ That | 


is a very general statement. I do not know it to 
be so; but I do know, as I said before, that men 
who were taken by the hand and sustained and 
nurtured by our good old Government, and sworn 
to uphold its flag, and who received honor, influ- 
ence, and distinction from the Government, were 
the first to turn their backs upon it, to perjure their 
souls to hell and rebellion, forgetting their oath of 


allegiance; while the honest soldiers, the rank and | 


file under their dominion, stood fast by their in- || 


tegrity and stood by the good old banner to the 
last. Do not tell me, then, sir, that this institution 


had no influence in making traitors: it turned out | 


too many. The influence that a high officer has 


over the rank and file is amazing, and the integ- || 
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by presiding over it? Does he mean the Super- 


| control during one entire Administration. 





intendent of the Academy? 
Mr. WADE. 


Secretary of War; that he influenced every part 


| of it, and his principles permeated the whole in- 


stitution every where. 

Mr. GRIMES. If that was so, it is not the 
fault of the institution. Colonel Delafield was 
Superintendent of the Academy nearly all the time 
that Mr. Davis was Secretary of War—a very 
loyal man, a citizen of New York. 

Mr. WADE. I do not care who was Superin- 
tendent; it was all under the control of a mani- 


fest traitor, and one who I here take occasion to | 
say was as well known to be atraitor when he | 


was Secretary of War as he is now. He had 
given as much evidence of it; he had proclaimed 


itin 1850, when he went to Nashville to preside | 
When he was ap- | 


over a traitorous convention. 
pointed by Mr. Pierce to that position, he had 
every mark and evidence of a traitor that he has 
now, and was just as much of one as he is to- 
day. This institution was eompletely under his 
How 
is itnow? j 
had never met with a single officer educated at 
West Point who was not a high-toned pro- 


| slavery man, sympathizing with the institutions 


overthrow the very Government that nurtured | 


| that there is in the State of Kansas an officer who | 
was sent there, because he was unwilling to serve | 


of the South. ‘I believe that has been my expe- 


rience, too. J do not say that I have not known || 
| exceptions; I doubt not exéeptions do exist; but | 


the general rule i8 as my friend from Kansas 
stated. One third of them have turned traitors 
and gone into the rebel camp, and are seeking to 


them in its bosom and trained them for war. 
Mr. LANE, of Kansas. With the consent of 
the Senator from Ohio, I will mention the fact 


against the people of Virginia. 
Mr.SUMNER and others. Whois he? 
is his name? 
Mr. LANE, of Kansas. 
and charges impeaching his loyalty have been 
made by the people of Kansas, in scores of affi- 


What 


davits sent to General Meigs, and yet he is re- | 


tained. 

Mr. WADE. Iam arguing against the prin- 
ciples of this institution, not against any particu- 
lar man who graduated from it; 1 speak of its le- 
gitimate fruits; butto prevent gentlemen pervert- 


ing what I say,! will state that | know of many | 


eminent instances of patriotism and officer-like 


| conduc! in officers who graduated there; but they 


| sympathize with the South. 


rity of the good men of the rank and file is worthy || 
ofall honor,when the traitors endeavored in every | 


way that ingenuity could devise to pervert them, 
to seduce them from their allegiance, and turn them 


into the rebel service. I donot say that this school, | 


in so many words, taught treachery to the Amer- 
ican flag; but I say it is strange that so many trai- 
tors emanated from it; and I cannot but advert to 
the different line of conduct pursued by those who 
had received their education there and by the 
poor men under their command who had not. 

The Senator from Iowa who has attempted to 
palliate the predominance of southern influence 
in this institution, has not met the argument which 
I made on that subject. I say that it has been 
presided over and controlled by southern influ- 
ences. From the time that Jefferson Davis became 
Secretary of War and presided over it, rebellion 
was taught there. 


Mr. GRIMES. What does the Senator mean | 


are exceptions to a rule almost universal that they 


lowa has asked me—that is the real gist of his 
inquiry—whether that has continued. I do not 


know how it is to-day; the South have gone off | 
| into rebellion, but we know that the fruits of this | 
teaching remain among us in a form not less ma- | 


lignant than it was in the South. Look now to 
those who, sympathizing with traitors, threaten 


a to subvert us and to throw the holders of | 
| the Government into the Potomac. Some of those | 
| gentlemen are fromthe North. The fruits of this 


teaching remain, though individuals have gone 


where they are endeavoring to overthrow the || 


Government. 


What I have to say of this institution arises 
from no invidious comparison between those offi- | 
cers who are meritorious among the graduates of || 
the Academy and those who have not been there | 
That is no part of my argument; and | 
gentlemen who get up here and applaud high offi- 
cers among its graduates who have done the coun- 


educated. 


try great service, do not touch the question. | 
have no controversy with them; but I] say that the 


| existence of this close, aristocratical corporation 
is an anomaly in our Government; that it is ad- 
verse to the general equitable principles of north- 
| ern society; that its graduates are invested with | 
special privileges which we do not bestow upon 
anybody else; that all these things are in deroga- 
tion of the common right of the soldier who haz- 
ards his life for the good of his country. He has 
|| aright to aspire to the highest command in this 
! I care not how humble he may be, the 
rivate soldier who goes into the Army to support 
is country’s flag at the peril of his life,hasa right, 


nation. 


h 


and under our just and equitable institutions ought 
to have the right continually, of rising by merit to 
the comm 


of hundreds of thousands of men. 
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I mean that Jefferson Davis was | 


My friend from Kansas said that he | 


His name is Easton; 1} 


The Senator from | 
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There is no position in this nation so high that the 

common soldier ought not to have his wey clear 

to it, if he can show to the nation by his patriot- 

ism, his ability, and his intellect, that he is enti- 
|| tled to it. This institution stands as a blight, a 
|| mildew upon all such ambition. It chains him 
|, down to a rock from which he cannot rise. He 

goes into the Army perfectly hopeless of any res- 

urrection from the humble position in which he 
| goes in. Why, sir, in this we have imitated the 
|} English aristocratical system; we have not come 
up to the glorious military institutions of France, 
for there by the shrewdness, by the intellect, by 
the perspicacity of mind and clear-headedness of 
a Bonaparte, he made it so that the humblest sol- 
dier in France may aspire to the highest position 
in her armies. There is no place in that empire 
to which the humbiest soldier may not aspire with 
the hope of reaching a hfeh mark. England is an 
|| exception. There her accursed aristocracy stands 
between every man and his laudable ambition; but 
in France ake the continent itis not so. Con- 
sequently, of all the successful martial nations of 
|| the world, France stands out as an example. 

Should we, in a democratic country like this, 
institute and uphold an institution that could not 
hold sway in the empire of France an hour? No, 
sir; it is mere political bigotry that binds us down 
\| and chains ustothisaccursed institution—nothing 
else than that. All its fruits are pernicious. An 
army of American soldiers should be aspirants 
to the highest offices in the nation. The road 
ought to be opened; and, while | oppose this bill, 
| wish to open the way of the soldier to aspire to 
the highest offices in the nation. But, sir, § do 
|| not contend that education and military science 
|| are not essential to military success. lL argue that 
if you will release us from the shadow of this ac- 
cursed close corporation, which stands as a mo- 
nopoly, blocking the way to all advancement, 
there will spring up in every part of the free 
States institutions of a like character, more lib- 
eral, more scientific, less bound down by the big- 
otry of this institation, which produces mere mar- 
|| tinetism, and they will rise as much superior to 
|| itas a ae are superior to those who are 
bound hand and foot by monarchy? 
| Let the way be open to every man of science; 
| let military institutions spring up, patronized by 
|| the different States, or encouraged as branches of 
the free schools, where all the children go, and 
where they may obtain the elements of a military 
education at the same time and in the same man- 
| ner that they acquire an education which fits them 
for civil life. That, sir, is my idea, and it has 
| not been attempted to be answered. Gentlemen 
get up and talk about great patriots who have 
sacrificed their lives on the field of battle. Who 
is here to dispute with them on that subject? | 
am arguing against the tendencies of a close, aris- 
tocratical institution as being at war with the gen- 
eral liberal principles of the United States, and 
gentlemen answer me by saying that bad as this 
Institution is, it has thrown out some men of re- 
markable merit. 1 agree to it; but is that an 
argument to show that the institution is right io 
all respects, that it is to be patronized and encour- 
aged? No, sir. If you will open the way to mil- 
itary merit to the eight”hundred thousand men 
|| who are in the field, you certainly will be likely 
to advance men of greater talent than you will 
from any close corporation under heaven. 

Now, Mr. President, I have said a great deal 
more than I expected to say upon this subject. 
| know this bill is to pass. know the ma- 
jority cannot break loose from the trammels of 
|| education, and will hold fast to this institution, 
| absurd as it may be, and contrary as it is to com- 

mon right and the spirit of our institutions gen- 

I know that it is only by degrees that 


\| erally. 
|| these influences wear off; but I believe that the 
| people will ultimately compel us to yield to the 
great democratic principle, and open the way for 
the humblest to arise and achieve place in the na- 
tion. That is what will be done. I only throw 
out these ideas for the consideration of those who 
|| shall come after me. I know they will compel 
|| the just measure for which I contend ultimately 
to be adopted. I know very well that I am to be 
|| overborne by perhaps five to one now; but the 
| time will come when justice will be done in spite 
| of education or prejudices to the contrary. 
Mr. Presi- 


Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. 


|i dent, the Senator from Ohio has thrown out a 
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suggestion that I think ought not to pass unno- 
ticed. The inference from his remark is that the 
of West Point have no sympathy, no 


graduates 
opinionsin common with the people of their sec- 
tion of u sountry, that they are pro-slavery, 


that they have contempt for the democratic insu- 


tutions of their country. Slavery has cast over 
thatinstilution, as it has cast over everything in 
ountry, its malign influences; that institu- 


haus been under its control for a generation; 


tnt the same time there has entered into that 
institution a class of young men appointed by 


tion 


members of Congress representing the liberal sen- 
timents of this country, and they have passed 
through that institution and maintained the white- 
ness of their souls; and to-cay, in spite of all the 
maugn influences cast over the institution, there 
are many of the graduates of West Point who 
are as truly democratie as is the Senator from 
Ohio; graduates who support this Administration 
and its policy, not only with their swords, but 
with their hearts and their judgments also. 

But, sir, while the Army of the United States 
as been underithe control of pro-slavery and dis- 
union men, suppose all the officers of the Army 
had been appointed by those men instead of being 
appointed from West Point. The officers of the 
Army would surely have been more treasonable 
than they have been. Take the men appointed 
in the regiments created in 1855, and you will find 
that most of those men, being political appoint- 
ments, followed the fortunes of their portion of 
the country—they kissed the hand that fed them 
then. 

The Senator from Ohio argues against this in- 
stitution from the abuses of the past. Thank 
God, sir, the domination of these pro-slavery dis- 
union men has passed away forever on this con- 
tinent, and the Military Academy has passed out 
of their control, I trust to return no more forever, 
and it is unjust to argue against the institution 
from the abuses ofthe past, when we hope that in 
the future it is to be what it ought to be, an in- 
stitution as liberal as any of the educational insti- 
tutions of the country. 

But the Senator says that he wishes to throw 
open the Army to the poorest young men in the 
country. I venture to say there are more officers 
of the Army who were born in poverty and in 
early life struggle d with poverty, in the Army to- 
day than there would have been had there been 
no West Point. West Point has been an institu- 
tion through which poor young men of the coun- 
try passed intothe Army. Had the appointments 
been mere political appointments, they would have 
been more aristocratical, to use the Senator’s 
»hrase,than they have been under that institution. 

Vest Point is open to the poorest young men in 


’ 


the country, and a full proportion, a majority, of | 


the graduates of that institution have been young 
men without any fortune in the world. Only two 
or three years ago a poor Irish boy graduated at 
the head of his class, and the nephew of James 
Buchanan within three of the fvot of his class; and 


yet the Senator throws out the idea that the in- | 


titution is against the aspirations of the poor. 
Mr. WADE, That is not what | was arguing. 
I did aot speak of the appointees of that institu- 
tion in that connection; but I spoke of the pro- 


priety of allowing men to rise from the ranks of | 


the regular Army, and I said that this institution 
interfered with that. 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. As to that, 
the Senator from lowa has stated what is the fact, 
that you may continue this institution and you 
can furnish from it only a small portion of the offi- 
cers of the Army. You want ordnance officers, 


sion of Congress we had a list of appointments to 
second lieutenancies from common soldiers, and 
in a few days more we shail have quite another 
large list of the same kind. In faet, the policy of 
the Government is inflexible upon that point. The 
Senator may go to the War Office and ask for tl 

appointment toa position inthe Army ofa person 
who is not in the Army, and the Secretary will 
say, *‘ let him join the Army; let him enroll his 
nam 


ic 


>in the ranks, and then lethim ret the recom- 


mendations of his officers, and he will be promoted | 


to a second lieutenancy.”’ 

Mr. WADE. That is so; but there are eight 
hundred thousand men in your service outside of 
the regular Army, and how will they get posi- 
tions? That is the question, 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. I have ad- 
vocated here, publicly and privately, the policy 
not only of taking officers from the ranks of the 
regular Army, but from the volunteers, 

Mr. WADE. It is not done now. 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. There is 
no law to prevent it; itis the policy of the Secre- | 
tary of War. Mr. Cameron, while he was Sec- 
retary of War, generally selected for these places 
the men who were in the field, whether in the 
regular Army or the volunteers, in preference to 
young men outside of the Army. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 29, nays 10; as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Arnold, Browning, Clark, 
Cowan, Davis, Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, 
Grimes, Harding, Harris, Henderson, Hicks, King, Latham, 
Me Dougall, Morrill, Nesmith, Pomeroy, Powell, Sherman, 
Sumner, Ten Eyck, Willey, Wilson of Massachusetts, and 

Wilson of Missouri—29. 

NAYS—Messrs. Chandler, Harlan, Howe, Lane of In- 
diana, Lane of Kansas, ‘Trumbull, Wade, Wilkinson, Wil- 
mot, and Wright—10. 


| 
So the bill was passed. 
CONSOLIDATION OF REGIMENTS. 
Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. I move to | 
take up the bill for the consolidation of regiments, 
with a view to leave itas the unfinished business. 
The motion was agreed to. 
Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. I now move 
that the Senate adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
adjourned, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuvrspay, January 15, 1863. 


The House met at twelve o’clock,m. Prayer 
by the Chaplain, Rev. Tuomas H. Srocxrown. 


INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 


‘hr 


TheSPEAKER laid before the House a message 
from the President of the United States, transmit- 
ting for the action of Congress a note addressed 
to the Secretary of State from the minister resident 
of the Hanseatic Republic, accredited to this Gov- 
ernment, concerning an international agricultural 
exhibition to be held next summer in the city of 
Hamburg; which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


CONFISCATION IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
he SPEAKER also laid before the House a 


communication from the Attorney General, in 


| answer toa resolution of the House relative to the 


you want engincers, you want topographical engi- |! 


neers, you want educated and trained men for 
these purposes. Our regular Army has been very 
much enlarged, and if the number continues for a 
few years to come as it now is fixed by law, forty- 
five thousand, you cannot gradidate at West Point 
one third of the officers needed for the service. 
But, sir, the fact is that position in the Army 
is open to the poorest man in the country. There 
is not a good soldier in the ranks of your regular 
Army to-day that may not be appointed a second 
lieutenant. When we created the eleven new regi- 
ments, with twen‘y-four companies in each regi- 
ment, the second lieutenancies of those companies, 
amounting to two hundred and sixty-four, were 
all, or nearly all, left open to be filled by appoint- 


' to the Committee of Elections. 


enforcement of the confiscation law in the District 
of Columbia; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee for the District of Columbia, and ordered to 
be printed. 


MEMBER ELECT FROM NORTH CAROLINA. 


Mr. CLEMENTS. I rise to a privileged ques- 
tion. ] present the credentials of Jennines Pigott, 
member elect from the second congressional dis- | 
trict of North Carolina, and move that he be sworn 
in. 


Mr. DAWES. 


I move that they be referred | 


Mr. Dawes’s motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DAWES. I present the protest of Charles 
Henry Foster and others to the admission of Mr. 
Picotr to a seat upon this floor, and move that it 
be referred to the Committee of Elections. 

The motion was agreed to. 


| 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. Foawer, | 


’ 
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which the concurrence of the House was re- 
quested: 

Joint resolution (No. 118) to confirm the ad- 
verse decision of the Court of Claims in the case 
of R. A. Clements, administrator of James N. 
Mullican; 

Joint resolution (No. 119) to confirm the ad- 
verse decision of the Court of Claims in the case 
of Stephen Johnston and others; 

Joint resolution (No. 120) to confirm the ad- 
verse decision of the Court of Claims in the case 
of David BD. Mitchell; 

Joint resolution (No. 121) to confirm the ad- 
verse decision of the Court of Claims in the case 


| of Thomas Hicks, executor of Isaac Hicks; and 


Joint resolution (No. 122) to confirm the ad- 
verse decision of the Court of Claims in the case 
of Alexander D. Anderson, administrator of John 
Anderson. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Mr.STEVENS. I move that the rules be sus- 


pended, and that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
I want to resume the consideration of the bill 


| providing ways and means for the support of the 


Government. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The rules were accordingly suspended; and the 
House resolved itself into the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Campsen. 
in the chair,) and resumed the consideration of 


| the special order, being bill of the House No. 659 


to provide ways and means for the support of the 
Government. 

The CHAIRMAN stated the pending question 
to be on the amendment, in the nature of a substi- 
tute for the bill, offered by the gentleman from 


| Pennsylvania, [Mr. Stevens,] on which the gen- 


| tleman from New York [Mr. Warp] was entitled 


to the floor. 


Mr. WARD. Mr. Chairman, the condition of 


|| our financial affairs and the regulation of the cir- 


| culating medium are regarded with much anxiety 


by the people of this country, from motives of 


| their own personal interest, and yet more from pa- 
| triotic devotion to the cause of unity in our great 


struggle for national existence. Modern society 
relies in an eminent degree upon the instrument 
of trade and commerce, termed money, for the 
reculation of all economical affairs connected with 


| the creation and mares distribution of wealth. 


If this be deranged, everything else is deranged, 


| and our national resources, in common with those 
The Journal of yesterday was read andapproved. || 


|| guard. 
| us to appreciate this truth more fully. 


of individuals, become subject to innumerable dis- 
asters, against which no human foresight can 
The lessons of the last year have enabled 


We have, 


| I trust, learned something within that time. For 
| myself, I am free to confess that although my rec- 


| ecution of the war. 


ord upon this question remains to-day exactly as 
I would have it, lam among those who have been 
learning from that inexorable teacher, experience. 

I have been and yet am desirous of supporting 
the Government of my country in a vigorous pros- 
If on any subject the North 


| does not present an unbroken front, in perfect 


| self. 


unity of feeling, the fault does net rest with my- 
My vote has aided in furnishing for the de- 


| fense of the Union, not only all needful supplies 


of that which faithfully represents the products of 
the industry of our as the sinews 
of war—but in placing at the disposal of the legally 


_ appointed officers of the Government that whic 

| is yet more precious, the invaluable lives of the 
| men who constitute the brave armies of the Union. 
| Tcould not control the expenditure of the money, 


or prevent the sacrifice of the men; nor was my 
vote, given against the issue of *‘ legal tender,’’ suf- 
ficient to prevent the practice of an unsound sys- 


| tem of finance. I hoped that another course, more 


conducive to the interests of the nation, woul 
have been pursued; but I did not, nor do I now, 


| question the purity of motives in those gentlemen 


i} 


their Secretary, informed the House that they had || 


who sustained the views I deemed it my duty to 
oppose. I believed the issue of this paper money 
was an unfortunate measure; and now that we 
have from practical experience a thorough know!l- 
edge of the influence it exerts, there should be only 
one opinion as to the inexpediency of continuing (0 
augment the volume of suchacurrency, It isforus 
not to aggravate the evil, but, so far as is possible, 
to devise measures for its removal,that a gradual 


menis of soldiers from the ranks. At the last ses- | passed joint resolutions of the following titles, in || and perfect cure may be effected. 


e- 


re 








’ 

1863. 

When it.was decided to adopt the principle of 
‘« legal tender,”’ there was no dnabt that the ma- 
jorities of both Houses who voted for it did so 
oe they considered it the least objectionable 
of the measures under consideration. Here, per- 
mit me to say that | know of no greater trial for 
a statesman or legislator than this: to be com- 
pelled to choose between two measures when his 
judgment condemns them both; when his only 
course js that laid down in the common maxim 
of life, to choose the least of any number of evils. 
The whole question is full of difficulties arising 
out of the mutations of commerce as well as the 
exigencies of nations. Numerous theories and 
suggestions have been presented by prominent 
ciuzens in various parts of the country; but all 


experience has demonstrated the impossibility of | 


securing lasting prosperity for any country which 
yersistently adheres to the use of a legalized but 
irredeemable paper currency. 

I have heard, with the utmost pain and regret, 
some of the opinions expressed by gentlemen who 
hold high official positions, and who, by long 
careers of life spent in the legislative service of 


their country, have honorably won for themselves | 
no small share of confidence from this House and | 


from the people. In the great epoch of this age, 
I have fenond with anxious expectation to the of- 
ficial report of the statesman who, by the desire 
of the President of the United States, and ofa large 
portion of our fellow-citizens, has been chosen to 
discharge the grave and arduous duties of the Sec- 


retary of the Treasury, and to the speeches deliv- | 


ered in this House by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. 


Differing, as I do, | 


from the Secretary of the Treasury on that car- | 
dinal question of our day, the strict application of | 


free local self-government alike to northern and || 


southern States, so fur as itis compatible with the | 


maintenance of the Union, I hoped to have seen 
him mindful of the distinction between prompti- 
tude and procrastination, paying and promising 
to pay, real money and that paper fiction which, 
in the phraseology of the day, is called ‘ legal 
tender;’’ firmand stead fast in his allegiance to those 
principles of financial economy yet held by the 


great party of which he was formerly a member, | 
and which commanded his respect and approval || 


through long years of calm reflection, when he 
was unbiased by the disturbing influence of that 
one dark enigma now absorbing so large a share 
of public attention, and causing the expenditure 


of so much of our national substance, and the sac- | 


rifice of so many lives. I should have been deeply 
gratified if I had been able, by the support of the 


Government, to win from my political opponents | 


the reputation I deserve, of being swayed by no 


partisan motives, and solely by a desire for the || 


welfare of the Republic. 


In the report of the Secretary, I find that while | 
to some extent apparently opposing the further | 
increase of the currency through the issue of more | 
flotes by the United States, he denies that the re- 


markable appreciation in the value of gold, or 
rather, to speak accurately, the decrease in the 
value of fictitious money as compared with money 


itself, is wholly, or even for the greatest part, ow- | 


ing to the large volume of paper promises to pay. 
He doubts if ‘‘the aggregate currency of the coun- 


try, consisting of United States notes and notes of | 


corporations, is at this moment greatly in excess 
of legitimate demands for its employment,’’ or if 


** any actual excess is due to the issues of United | 


States notes already in circulation.’’? In attempt- 
ing to vindicate his position, he assumes that the 
amount of coin, estimated by him to have been 
$210,000,000 circulating and in the banks on the 
Ist day of November, 1861, had been practically 
demonetized and withdrawn from use as currency, 
or as a basis for currency, and it is therefore ex- 
cluded from his estimate; when, in fact, for the 
most part, and, indeed, with exceptions trivial in 


comparison with the whole amount of specie, it |} palpable by practical facts and figures to every 


was never used as currency, and the banks, while | 


they have suspended metallic payments, yet, as 


is asserted by the Secretary himself, retain an in- | 


creased amount of gold and silver for purposes of 
their own security, and as a basis for their present 
circulation and a future resumption of those specie 
payments they were induced to suspend by the 
anticipation of the policy then foreshadowed and 
afterwards adopted, in the issue of Treasury notes 
not redeemable in coin. At the same time, the 
bank circulation in the loyal States, partly in con- 


| 
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sequence of the suspension of specie payments, 
has increased about thirty per cent., or from $130,- 
000,009 in 1861, to $167,000,090 in 1862. Assum- 
ing, then, the Se eretary to be correc lt, and taking 
gold only ata premium of thirty per cent.—con- 
siderably Jess than its average value for several 
months—the purchasing power of the hard money 
at that time was $373,000,000, or $63,000,000 more 
than in 186], if, forthe sake ofargument, I concede 


| more than the truth requires, and assume that the 
| paper has not become depreciated. This specie, the 
| only true money of the country, has not been an- 
| nihilated, become dead capital, or ‘*demonetized,”’ 
| as is said in the report, by one of those novel and 
| mysteriousex pressions which are often coined and 


used for the occasion, in preference to our own 
plain Saxon words, when complexity and con- 


fusion, not simplicity and clearness, are the de- 


sired objects. ‘The amount of precious metals in 


| the United States has not even been diminished, 


but increased, during the year in question. 

In the same short space of twelve months the 
circulation of the notes of the United States, in- 
cluding credits to disbursing officers and to the 
Treasurer of the United States, was swollen from 
$15,140,000 in 1861], to the enormous sum of $210,- 


| 104,000, being nearly sixty-two per cent., or over 
, $80,000,000 more than the whole amount of the 
| notes of corporate banks throughout the loyal 





States in 1861. 

From these facts it follows that the aggregate 
circulation of the loyal States, which at the first 
date, in 1861, was $355,140,000, was not, as stated 
by the Secretary, only $377,104,000 in 1862, but 
nearly $650,104,000. ‘The increase in the cur- 
rency of the loyal States in one year alone has 
been nearly equal to the whole amount of paper 
money in the country at any period in our exist- 
ence, when we included in our estimates the whole 
of the United States from Maine to Texas. 

Starting with his erroneous position that the 
only true money of the country is no longer any 
money at all; using this as a foundation for sub- 


| sequent arguments, and assuming that the in- 


crease of the national circulation, estimated in 
‘legal tender,”’ is only $22,000,000 instead of 


| $355, 104,000, the Secretary easily addsother links 


to the chain of his delusions. If the $22,000,000 
were really the only increase in the currency of 


\| the loyal States during the year in question, his 


assertion that it was “ legitimately demanded by 
the changed condition of the country in the year 
between the two dates’’ might be permitted to pass 
unnoticed. He speaks of the insufficiency of the 
bank circulation to support the great activity in 
business resulting from enormous military and 
naval preparations, and is apparently ignorant of 
the vast amount of trade formerly enjoyed with 
the southern States—but now lost to us—and of 
the power of the banks themselves, by means of 
bills of exchange, drafts, checks, and certificates 
of deposit, to transact any amount of business 
that the necessities of the nation even yet require. 
New York is the great business center of the 
Union. 
changes meet in that commercial emporium or 
metropolis. In that city alone banking facilities 
exist for the transaction of business amounting to 
$20,000,000 daily, or about ten times the esti- 
mated daily expenses of the Government when 
engaged in the present war. 

It was not difficult to pass on, from the belief 
that the currency of the country had undergone 
so slight au increase, to the assertion that no un- 


| due inflation in currency or prices now exists. 





| sally well known and admitted. 


Outside of official circles, and by every man who 


| is unbiased by political prejudices, or the vain 
| desire to prop an inherently vicious system of 


finance, the existence of this inflation is univer- 
ltis known, not 
only to our financiers and merchants, but is pain- 
fully felt in the home of the laborer, and made 


one who purchases the common articles neces- 
sary for daily food and clothing; and the evil is 
daily becoming more hurtful and notorious. 
The report of the Secretary tends to create con- 
fusion by comparing the prices of wheat, pork, 
and corn on the Ist day of November, 1861, with 
those on the corresponding day in 1862. It is 
true that while the prices of many staple articles 
of food and clothing bought by the northern farmer 


and laborer have been doubled,and in many cases | 


more than doubled, the chief agricultural prod- 


Nearly ail our domestic and foreign ex- | 


$35 
ucts of the North have been 80 injuriously af- 
fected that even their nominal value has been 
little changed. Pork, one of the great western 
staples of wade, sold for less on the Ist of May 
last year, and now sells for less in depreciated 
paper money than it ever brought in gold during 
the ten preceding years, On the Ist day of May, 
1862, the market price of prime pork in New York 
was $12 62}, or about fifteen per cent. less than 


$14 50, the lowest price it ever reached on any 
corresponding day since 1850. 

The Secretary ignores the effects, so injurious to 
this vast farming Interest, produced by the large 
quantities of the cereals already forwarded to 
market, by the abundant crops of Europe, and the 
enforced idleness of those numerous industrial and 
commercial classes of Europe who are the chief 
foreign consumers of our provisions, who depend 
upon a supply of cotton from this country, and 
by its withdrawal are rendered unable to pur- 
chase as much as they require of our breadstufis 
and surplus agricultural preduce, The farmer 
finds that while the prices of that which he has 
to sell have seemingly but little changed, he is 
compelled to pay increased prices for nearly all 
that he buys. 

The Secretary says nothing of those disturb- 
ances in the valley of the Mississippi, which 
have not only injured our market in the southern 
States, but also in those parts of the world to 
which western produce finde the cheapest access 
through that great highway or artery of the inte- 
rior. Ele labors to prove that gold has increased 
in value, and that his paper money has not depre- 
ciated. In truth, the condition of the commercial 
system is indicated almost as infallibly by gold as 
the temperature of the atmosphere is shown by the 
mereury in the thermometer. Not an article 
sold in this country, but capable of being carried 
abroad, can, for many days together, continue to 
be sold for legal tender paper without an inflation 
of price at least equal to the difference between 
the price of gold and its fictitious substitute. 
Take grain and pork, the articles named by the 
Secretary, as familiar instances. Can it be sup- 
posed for a moment that if their price in paper 
money is their real value, our Canadian neigh- 


| bors, or our ownshrewd fellow-citizens, who are 


always awake to such an opportunity, would not 


| at once buy up these articles, take them into the 


provinces, where gold is at par, and American 
silver at a discount of four or five per cent.,bring- 
ing back hard money with them, and selling it for 
paper currency ata premium of more than forty 
per cent. ¢ 

The commercial value of all exchangable com- 
modities is their price in the markets of the world. 
Our countrymen—and they are not the only com- 
petitors in this race—aided by the rapid missions 
of the newspaper and telegraph, keep well posted 
in these prices, and unless they can sell for legal 


| tender at an enhanced price, will send their prop- 


erty to foreign countries and obtain in exchange 
for it either the precious metals with which they 


| can buy paper money, atits diminished valuation, 


or such merchandise as will yield a yet larger 
profit. 

The rule is of wide application. Itis true as 
regards almost every article produced in the Uni- 


| ted States. It influences manufactures themselves, 


and the materials from which they are made. 

So much for articles of domestic origin. I shall 
not be asked to prove that articles of foreign ori- 
gin cannot be bought with legal tender, as a me- 
dium ofexchange, at par, or that foreigners require 
gold or its substantial equivalent from us in all 
our dealings. Dividend-paying stocks and secu- 
rities,and nearly all other forms of personal prop- 
erty, have risen in nominal value to a greater ex- 
tentthan gold; and the general inflation has already 
seriously affected the price of real estate itself, 
which many cautious men are beginning to pur- 
chase as a secure investment, safe amid that gen- 
eral ruin which they see is necessarily approach- 
ing, if the Administration now in power persists 
in its desolating policy. 

L pass over the third argument of the Secretary, 
in his uttempt to prove that the currency is not 
redundant, with an expression of regret and hu- 
miliation thut so feeble a device or error should 
have found its way into so grave and important a 
document as the report issued from the Puscnens 
of this nation at this important crisis of our his- 
tory. It is not Only unreasonable, but it is an 
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undignified trifling with the subject, to name the || peculiar hardship and severity upon the laboring 


temporary premium on gold, at the most feverish 
stare of a panic which lasted only for a few days, 
In comparison with the lowest premium it bore 
during the subsequent revulsion, to prove that no 
great redundancy of currency exists. The last 
quotation shows that gold 1s now at a premium 
of at least forty-eight per cent. His financial 
system had, at the time of which he speaks, 
brought gold from par to a premium of at least 
thirty per cent.; and the general rule, not the 
ephemeral change, supplied the true philosophy 
and moral of the occasion. In monetary affairs, 
is in physical nature, we measure events by the 
progress of the tide—not by the little changes of 
the rising and receding ripples; and the price of 
gold, stationary for some months at thirty or 
thirty-two per cent., and now risen by gradual 
degrees to forty-three and one half per cent., fur- 
nishes the correct index. My reason for stating 
these facts, which are or should be familiar to us 
all, is, that they are contradicted by the highest 

nancial authority In the country. c 

The circulation of the banks in the loyal States 
was expanded during the year intervening between 
the first days of November, in 1861 and 1862, from 


$130,000,000 to $167,000,000; and the volume of | 
deposits, practically answering many of the pur- | 


poses of circulation, increased from $264,000,000 
to $344,000,000. A corresponding stimulus was 
naturally given to loans. This increase took place, 
as the Secretary justly observes, chiefly within 
the lust seven months of that year; the period dur- 
ing which the enactment of laws creating legal 
tender came most fully into operation. 

All, or nearly all, thisexpansion of credit, with 
its enormous increase of nominal values, has been 
produced by the pernicious system of legal tender. 
These notes, being less valuable than specie, would 
have produced a run upon the banks against which 
they could not have maintained themselves. They 
must continue a suspension of specie payments 
in order to avoid ruin, and by the national legis- 
lation were thus practically absolved from the 
great balance-wheel or principle of their system, 
the obligation to perform their contracts and keep 
their promises to pay. Asa natural consequence 
they followed the example of the Government, and 
issued an increased amount of paper money. 
Conjoiniiy with these causes and the increase of 
nominal value requiring more ‘* money’? to trans- 
act the same amount of business, arose, necessa- 
rily, an increase in the amount of loans and de- 
osits. It was foreseen by all men of common 
intelligence as to financial affairs, that the whole 
chain of these events must be produced by the 
financial policy of the Treasury. 

I have shown that we already experience a por- 
tion of those pernicious effects which the universal 
experience of mankind has shown must follow 
from the enactment of laws compelling men to re- 
ceive pieces of paper as money without providing 
for their redemption in specie, and that prices of 
all kinds are inflated. The merchant and con- 
tractor in making sales or agreements charge profit 
not only on the actual value of the articles they 
furnish, but on its value in paper money. The 
Government, at the present time, pays for all it | 
uses a premium of at least forty or fifty per cent. 
above its actual value, equivalent, in effect, to a 
corresponding depreciation in our national securi- 
ties. | 

The dealer who, a few months ago, sold his 
goods at a fair profit on time, finds himself when 
he is paid unable to replace hisstoeck. Fromtheun- | 
certainty attending the future, business is thrown 
more and more into the hands of the few who are 
able to buy and sell forcash. The country is suf- 
fering from the demoralizing effects of financial 
doubt and uncertainty, already so great that or- 
dinary mercantile investments are losing their le- 
gitimate character of efforts tosupply the demands | 


of the people, and are becoming guesses or chances || 


like those in a lottery—dependent upon the un- 
known and secret will of the officers and advisers 
of the Government, and the influence they exert | 
in the price of that which is given and received | 
as the standard of value. The relation between 
debtor and creditor on all previously existing pe- 
cuniary contracts has been arbitrarily changed. | 
Each merchant, jobber, and retailer, charging a 
percentage on the increased price of the article 
which passes through his hands, the continued and | 





man, whose wages, in times like these, are the last 
of all things to rise. ‘The clerk who has agreed 
to work fora salary,and hasarranged hisexpenses 
in accordance with his means, finds himself unex- 
pectedly, and from no fault of his own, unable to 
meet his daily expenses. The family of him who 
has spared from his income a small! sum for life- 
insurance, finds the result of his hard earnings 


reduced by these deplorable laws, upon the death | 


of the father, more than one third, nearly one half 
of the just amount. By the practice of constant 
economy, the parent of many virtues, numerous 


| day-laborers, and other persons have deposited in 


savings’ banks a sum estimated as amounting to 
at least $250,000,000 in the free States. The de- 


| preciation in these frugal savings of the most indus- 
trious classes is already more than $100,000,000. 


It contrasts strangely with the sums realized by 
fraudulent contractors, and with the enormous for- 
tunes made by the speculators who know before- 
hand the intentions of the Administration. The 
motive for industry and economy is thus impaired 
among one of the most deserving classes of the 


| people, by abusing their confidence and destroy- 


ing their sense of security. The State fares ill, 
indeed, when favorites thus flourish; when the in- 
dustrious are deprived of their earnings by the 
Government which should protect them, and the 
idle and rapacious are enriched from the spoils of 
the better part of the community. 

The soldier and sailor of the regular Army and 
Navy, together with those who, in the hour of our 
peril, have nobly come forward to give their lives, 
if need be, to the service of their rend thus 


lose nearly halfof their pay, by the act of that Ad- | 
ministration whose commands they loyally obey, | 


however repugnant the ruling policy may be to 
their convictions regarding the welfare and true 
honor of the nation. 
a stipulation that their pay should be thirteen 
dollars, they receive considerable less than eight 
dollarsin actual value. Pensions for the maimed 


Where men enlisted under | 


and wounded are reduced in the same proportion. | 


[le who dies upon the field, and leaves behind him 
« widow and orphan children depending upon the 
bounty of his country, whose gratitude he so well 


| merits, and in whom he had confided with the 
proud love of his heart, knows that the cold char- 


ity of a pension thus unjustly diminished is all 
that will be doled out to them; but he knows not 
what will be the end of these curtailments now 
already so far advanced. 

I leave the legal questions arising as to the ob- 


ligations of contracts and the consistency or con- | 


| flicts of recent enactments with the Constitution 
| of our country, to be decided in those courts of law 
| where, I trust, the zeal and blihdiess of party 


strife and politics may neverenter. My purpose 


| in this place at present is to discuss the tendency 


and effect of laws—not their constitutionality. 
The results I have named follow naturally from 
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result was a deplorable disturbance in every kind 
ofexchange. There was not, there never can be 
any practical law determining prices between buy. 
er and seller; andall who made new bargains eva- 
sively refused to take the depreciated money in 
payment, unless they received double or treble 
prices, according to the degree of depreciation. 
Nearly all creditors were ruined, because they 


| were obliged to accept a value merely nominal 


Yet this form of legal tender was secured by real 
estate—or rather was fundable in land—but, be- 


| ing wanted more as currency than for investment, 


became depreciated, and the Government, to sup- 
ply the loss sustained by the deficiency, frequent- 
y increased the issue, until it became worthless, 

It is instructive to observe how the issue of as- 
signats was enlarged to suit the appetite of the 
times. From one halfof its nominal value it be- 
came worth one sixth, and, the fiction rapidly 
tumbling down the abyss, I find it recorded that 
silver became worth one hundred and fifty times 
its denomination in ee eae were 
regarded as absolutely worthless. At last, by 
common consent, the people returned to a metallic 
currency. 

Examples of this kind have not been wanting 
in our own country. Already we find each dollar 
of the Government money is worth less than sixty 


| centsin hard cash. Thomas Jefferson, when writ- 
| ing from Paris in 1786 to M. de Creveceur, re- 


| the principle of what is called ‘legal tender,’? | 


in pursuance of laws as unchangeable as those of 


| arithmetic orgravitation. We may make whatever 


laws wechoose, and flatter ourselvesand the people 
that Nature herself will yield to the warmth of our 
desires and the force of our enactments; but real 


_ value, like truth itself, which in reality itis, will ir- | 
repressibly assert its power. The story related of. 
: ‘ - : . . | 
| the Saxon king, Canute, who, being told by his 


courtiers that the waves themselves would obey 


| him, placed his chair near and in front of the rising 


tide, and called his sycophants around him, has 
been frequently applied to other monarchs and 
other flatterers. It is no less true of those who, 
from motives of personal ambition, or in the vain 
pursuit of an imaginary public good, endeavor to 
delude the people into a vain hope that we can 
successfully contend against the laws of trade and 
finance. Historical precedents in ‘proof of this 
assertion are numerous. The volume of the cur- 
rency of the rebellious government at Richmond 
has increased so rapidly that gold is said to com- 
mand, at least, a premium of one hundred and 


fifty per cent.; and the contractors for the supplies | 


of the rebel army have agreed among themselves 


| to make no contract with that government for 


more than one week in advance. 
The paper money of France, known as assig- 


| nats, during the great expansion of the currency 


| 


progressive accumulation of prices, presses with || 


was made a legal tender, and the French Govern- 
ment of that day punished with death those who 
refused to take the paper at its nominal value. The 


cords the worth of one hard dollar both in conti- 
nental and Virginia money, in 1779 and 1780. 
He reminds us that in January, 1777, seven dol- 
lars and twenty-two cents of continental money 
were worth no more than one dollar of silver, and 
that in fifteen months it needed no less than forty 
dollars to procure the same silver dollar. In Jan- 
uary, 1779, one hard dollar was worth eight dol- 
lars of Virginia money; and in December, 1780, it 
needed seventy-five dollars of the same paper cur- 
rency to purchase one substantial or real dollar. 

The State of Connecticut by an act passed Oc- 
tober 4, 1780, regulating the ‘* redemption of ob- 
ligations,’’ showed the fluctuations of the paper 
issue of that time, between 1777, and 1780, by the 
following scale: 


Sept. 1, 1777.....$100 paper money passed for $100 specie. 
Oct. 1, 1777......109 $6 os 100 


Nov. 1, 1777...... 121 “ “ 1000“ 
Dec. 1, 1777....., 133 “ “ 100 
Dec. 1, 1779.....2,597 “ “ 100 « 

| Jan. 1, 1780.....2,932 “ 6 100 

| Feb. 1, 1780.....3,333 “ “ 100 
March 1, 1780...3,732 “ “ 100 
March 18, 1780..4,000 “ “ 100 











| 
| 
{ 





It is unnecessary to follow this portion of the 
subject further. 

In some form or other the juggling legerdemain 
of debasing the currency of the country has been 
a favorite remedy with short-sighted statesmen 
of every nation, ancient or modern, when unable 
to meet its engagements promptly. The Romans, 
at the end of the first Punic war, raised two ounces 
of copper to the same denomination as they pre- 
viously expressed by their legal standard of twelve 
ounces, thus enabling that republic to pay its great 
debts with one sixth of the real amount. So much 
embarrassed and burdened with debt were the 
masses of the citizens that the change was popu- 
lar. It is the first step that is dangerous. As with 
our first issue of paper money, it led to a second 
and a third. During the next Punic war the same 
coin was reduced from two ounces to one, and 
afterward to halfan ounce, being only one twenty- 
fourth part of its original value, or little more than 
four cents on the dollar, estimated in the money 
of the United States. In the reigns of Henry VIII 
and Edward VI in England, and in Scotland also 
during the minority of James VI, a fraudulent 
adulteration of the national coin was practiced. 

The Secretary of the Treasury recommends the 
reduction of the value of the five dollar gold piece 
to that of the British sovereign, or about $4 84, 
the usual price of that coinin New York. This 
carried into our other national coins, would lower 
the permanent value of the currency by rather 
more than three per cent., and is to that extent an 
injury to the public creditor, and an arbitrary and 
unjust invasion upon the transactions of private or 
personal business. But this is insignificant in com- 
arison with the depreciation which has already 
inflicted a lasting stigma upon the public honor, 
under the name or guise of paper dollars or legal 
tender, now already at a discount of forty-eight 
percent. I prefer a frank and open depreciation to 





